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COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

The  copartnership  heretofore  existing  between 
the  undersigned  under  the  firm  of  Fields,  Osgood, 
&  Co.  is  tiiis  day  by  mutual  consent  dissolved, 
Mr.  James  T.  Fields  retiring. 

James  T.  Fields, 

Jambs  R.  Osgood, 

,Tohx  S.  Clark, 
Berjamih  H.  Tickxor. 


The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  interest 
of  their  late  senior  partner,  have  formed  a  co¬ 
partnership  under  the  name  of 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY, 
and  will  continue  the  Publishing  and  Bookselling 
Business  for  so  many  years  conducted  by  the 
firms  of  Tickxor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood, 
&  Co. 

Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  though  severing  his 
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give  the  new  firm  the  benefit  of  his  literary  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience.  He  will  continue  his  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  will  retain  an 
office  with  the  new  firm. 

James  R.  Osgood, 

John  S.  Clark, 
Benjamin  H.  Ticknob. 

Boston,  January  2, 1871. 
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rUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Publishers  of  this  Journal  haA-e  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  that  in  addition  to 
the  story  of  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  entitled  “No- 
BODA'’8  Fortcnb,”  which  will  lie  commenced 
shortly  in  these  pages,  they  have  arranged  Avith 
Charles  Reade  for  the  publication  in  Evehy 
Saturday  of  his  new  story  entitled  “A  Terri¬ 
ble  Te.aiptatjos  ”  simultaneously  with  its 
appearance  in  London.  This  story  will  be  com¬ 
menced  early  in  March. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM. 

IT  soiiictimes  happens  that  a  man’s  real 
service  to  his  country  begins  when  he  has 
thrown  off  the  shackles  of  office  and  regained 
the  independence  of  private  life.  This  re¬ 
mark,  however,  cannot  be  applied  to  lion. 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  —  whose  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  North  American  Review  on 
“Tlie  Civil-Service  Reform  ”  has  given  such 
an  excellent  impulse  to  public  thought  and 
discussion,  —  because  he  has  rendered  the 
State,  while  still  in  early  manhooil,  most  val¬ 
uable  services,  both  civil  and  military,  and 
because  office  has  been  no  impediment  to  his 
efficiency.  The  moment  it  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  so  he  left  the  office.  No  man,  there¬ 
fore,  is  better  qualified,  either  by  ability, 
character,  or  experience,  to  unfold  the  evils 
of  that  official  system  of  patronage,  which, 
Avielded  for  partisan  and  personal  purposes, 
has  become  an  enormous  and  malignant 
goitre  on  our  body  politic,  the  removal  of 
which  becomes  the  great  political  duty  of 
the  times.  An  outcry,  of  course,  will  be 
raised,  in  certain  quarters,  that  Mr.  Cox  is  an 
interested  party  to  the  question  under  discus¬ 
sion  ;  that  ftaistratedin  some  of  his  plans  while 
in  office,  or  otherwise  so  disciplined  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  his  retirement,  he  has  translerred  to 
the  public  the  dispute  which  went  against 
him  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  His 
nmutation,  howcA’cr,  is  so  strong  he  can 
afford  to  disregard  all  such  insinuations  as 
these,  while  the  people  will  do  him  the  jus¬ 
tice  —  all  he  probably  asks  —  to  take  his 
statements  and  arguments  so  far  as  they  are 
susceptible  of  substantial  verification. 

As  an  exhibit  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
office-holding  system  we  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Cox’s  article  gives  anything  par¬ 
ticularly  new  or  startling.  The  facts  have 
long  been  known  to  the  public ;  we  might 
say  too  well  known,  for  in  every  part  of 
the  eountrj-,  down  to  the  smallest  school- 
district,  individuals  are  found  who  have  a.s- 
sisted  in  pulling  the  wires  of  the  great  cor¬ 
ruption  batteries  at  Washington.  Many 
people,  seeing  the  deplorable  results  of  the 
jiresent  appointing  system  and  despairing  of 
a  remedy,  —  have  been  content  to  pass  the 
whole  question  by  on  the  other  side,  —  evin4> 
i  ng  the  same  disposition  which  good  men  often 
exhibited  in  the  days  of  slavery,  and  which 
is  now  frequently  manifested  in  regard  to 
the  Mormon  question.  What  was  wanted, 
therefore,  was  a  bold,  conscientious  man  to 
hold  this  subject  up  in  the  sunlight  and 
compel  the  people  to  look  at  it.  This  Mr. 
Cox  was  the  man  to  do,  and  be  has  performed 


his  dutv  Avell.  His  article  traces,  although 
in  outline,  vet  vividly  and  impressively  the 
chain  of  aliases,  flexible,  but  tough  as  a 
snake’s  vertebnc,  Avhich  binds  the  present 
official  system  h  getlier.  'Tluis,  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  —  and  he  does  not  of 
cotirse  refer  to  the  present  Executive,  —  bent 
upon  securing  his  re-election,  neglects  his 
high  duties  to  stock  the  national  oflices  with 
mercenary  jioliticians,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
m'cted  to  become  good  jiublic  servants.  As 
he  personally  knows  the  names  of  hut  very 
few  of  the  jieojilc  of  the  Union,  the  mem- 
lH?rs  of  Congress  of  his  own  party  nat4ir;illy 
become  his  office-brokers ;  and  having  their 
own  election  to  pay  for,  and  perhajis  their 
next  election  to  secure,  —  and  offices  to  their 
dependants  being  the  acknowledged  legal 
tender  in  both  eases,  they  can  hardly  be 
disinterested  operators.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  Congressman’s  idi-a  of  a  use¬ 
ful  officer,  when  he  recommends  a  new  name 
to  any  one  of  the  Deiiartments,  is  one  useful 
to  him,  and  not  to  the  public  service;  and 
the  appointee,  if  he  becomes  such,  does  not 
rely  tor  retention  and  advancement  so  much 
upon  his  own  worth  as  upon  the  gracious 
favor  of  “  the  member  for  his  district.”  Then 
follows  tlie  result,  —  jioor  officers,  not  like¬ 
ly  to  improve  so  long  as  they  remain  in  ot- 
fiee;  terrible  neglect  and  misin.anageincnt 
of  the  public  business,  whether  routine,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  or  legislative ;  and  a  constant  play 
and  interchange  of  corruption  upon  the  jieo- 
ple  of  this  Union,  to  have  withstood  Avhieh 
so  well  as  they  have  gives  one  the  jirondest 
right  to  boast  “  I  am  an  American  citizen.” 

The  remedy  suggested  by  JMr.  Co.\  is  brief 
but  sweeping,  lieing  mainly  one  of  conqiet- 
iti’  e  examination,  both  for  the  admission  of 
new  members  to  the  civil  service  and  the  jiro- 
motion  of  those  already  tried.  This,  it  Avill 
be  seen.  Involves  the  entire  divorce  of  the 
serA’ice  from  the  control  of  partisan  jioli- 
tics,  otherwise  the  eomjietitive  examination, 
Avherever  lodged  or  however  applied,  ivould 
be  but  a  farce.  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
ri’forni  is  to  be  sought.  Any  specific  meas¬ 
ure  that  gives  tliis,  Avhether  it  is  based  upon 
Mr.  Jenckes’s  bill  or  Senator  .Schurz’s,  will 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  tor  it  will  relieve  the  connipting  con¬ 
gestion  at  Washington,  fed  by  and  reacting 
upon  the  whole  country.  To  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  LoAve,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
E.xchequer,  it  will  “  withdraw  patronage 
from  the  dominion  of  party  and  give  it  to 
the  people.” 

Still,  when  the  time  comes  for  maturing 
such  a  measure  —  and  come  it  must  be¬ 
fore  long  —  there  are  some  considerations, 
not  directly  treated  by  Mr.  Cox,  tliat 
should  be  taken  into  account.  We  will 
mention  three.  First,  a  new  line  will  have 
to  be  drawn  between  what  may  be  called 
political  and  non-political  offices.  On  the 
one  hand  it  may  be  asked,  If  an  inspector  or 
weigher  and  gauger  in  a  custom-house,  or 
the  several  graides  of  clerks  in  a  Department, 
are  all  to  pass  through  the  gate  of  competi¬ 
tive  examination,  why  should  not  the  Col¬ 
lector  or  Head  of  the  Department  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  Will  it  answer  to  cut  off  all  the 
rewards  of  political  activity  now  found  in 
the  civil  service  ?  Would  there  not  be  less 
voting  than  there  is  now,  less  interest  in  pol¬ 
itics,  less  political  education, — objects  of  su¬ 
preme  imjiortance  in  a  republic  ?  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  our  civil  service  should  not  only  be 
clerically  pure  and  efficient,  but  that  it  should 
not  be  wholly  divorced  from  current  public 
opinion.  In  this  point  of  view  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  certain  offices  hitherto  filled 
by  appointment,  like  jiost-officcs,  elective. 
Secondly,  no  matter  how  well  a  competitive 
examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  civil  service  is  conducted,  it  cannot  infal¬ 
libly  indicate  good  officers,  because  it  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  those  habits,  moral 
traits,  and  mental  peculiarities  which  are  as 
important  as  educational  attainments.  We 
should  have,  then,  this  alternative :  either 
to  allow  the  examining  board  a  discretion 
in  this  matter  (which  we  understand  to  lie 
the  case  in  (iermany),  or  else  to  admit  more 
into  the  lower  grades  of  the  service  than 
might  be  wanted,  in  order,  by  judicious 
weeding  out,  to  secure  the  right  number  for 
promotion.  The  latter,  probably,  would  be 
the  safer  course,  for  once  open  the  door  to 
personal  discretion  and  all  the  old  abuses 
would  lie  crowding  in  again.  Thinlly,  it  is 
not  well  to  have  official  service  in  this  coun¬ 
try  made  a  whit  more  attractive  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  get  the  public  business  faithful¬ 
ly  anil  stc^ily  done.  Tlie  jiay,  therefore, 
should  be  so  graded  .as  to  invite  only  the 
req^uisite  share  of  popular  talent  and  worth, 
ana  to  retain  it  when  it  has  been  officially 
trained.  Let  us.  however,  start  the  reform ; 
its  details  will  take  care  of  themselves. 


THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  THE  EKENCH  NATION. 

I’NDER  this  title,  M.  Guizot,  the  vener- 
'  able  and  distinguished  French  states¬ 
man,  has  published  a  solemn  address  to 
the  jiersons  now  holding  in  their  hands  the 
government  of  France.  “  I  am,”  he  begins, 
“  out  of  the  Avorld,  and  have  no  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Avorld.  1  shall  go  down  to  my 
grave  to-morrow,  perhaps,  or  the  next  day, 
or  a  fcAv  days  after  that.  McanAvhile,  from 
luy  distant  home  [Val  Richer],  1  look  on 
and  Avatch  the  terrible  struggle  in  which 
iny  country  is  engaged,  the  great  struggle 
of  our  time.”  Tlie  jiaper,  therefore,  has  all 
the  earnestness  and  calmness,  the  disinter¬ 
estedness  and  sagacity,  which  befit  a  dying 
statesman’s  last  communication  with  his 
countrymen. 

IM.  Guizot  first  jiays  a  cordial  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  (lov’ernment  of  the 
National  Defence.  He  admits  that  their 
conduct  has,  on  the  whole,  been  that  of 
good  and  courageous  citizens.  They  have 
rekindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country, 
created  new  armies,  carried  on  the  Avar 
without  appealing  to  revolutionary  passions, 
and  shown  jiatience  as  well  as  energy, — 
patience  Avith  routine  and  irresolution, 
energv  in  striking  both  at  domestic  anarchy 
and  tlie  liireign  invaihr.  But  the  fatality 
of  their  position  is.  that  they  do  not  rejire- 
sent  the  French  nation,  —  cannot  sjieak  in 
Its  name, — cannot  hind  it  by  treaties. 
They  constitute  “  an  inconqiletc  and  pni- 
visional  power,”  compelled  by  the  blockade 
of  Paris  to  cut  itself  into  ttvo  jiai  ts,  one  for 
Paris  and  the  other  for  the  provinces,  and 
exhibiting,  in  many  respects,  a  different 
political  aspect.  “  The  enemy  will  not 
deli'oerate  ujKin  the  terms  of  [leace,  nor  can 
the  neutral  Poivers  come  to  the  aid  of 
France,  unless  there  is  a  complete  and 
strong  government,  Avith  a  good  chance  of 
duration,  on  which  they  can  rely  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaties  entered  into,  ’Tlie 
present  government,”  M.  Guizot  significant¬ 
ly  adds,  “  has  neither  this  strength  nor  this 
promise  of  endurance.”  In  the  existing 
condition  of  things,  and  bv  the  division  of 
the  sovernnient  between  Taris  and  Tours, 
“  it  rests  with  one,  two,  or  three  persons,  — 
General  Trochu,  M.  Jules  Favre,  M.  (iam- 
lictta,  or  some  other, —  without  preliminary' 
discussion,  without  jiublicity,  almost  alone 
in  virtue  of  his  one  ojiinion  and  Avill,  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  gravest  questions,  and  take  the 
most  iiiqiortant  resolutions,  —  (juestions  and 
resolutions  involving  war  or  peace,  a  leve'e 
eu  masse,  or  a  national  loan.  What  is  this,” 
he  jiertinently  adds,  “  but  another  form  of 
irresponsible  personal  gocernment,  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  which  can  neither  be  discussed 
nor  called  in  question  by  the  country.” 

It  is  evident,  theretbre,  according  to  M. 
Guizot,  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  N.ational 
Assembly,  freely  elected  by  the  Avhole  na¬ 
tion,  which  can  put  an  end  to  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  and  make  those  in  whom 
power  is  now  vested  its  responsible  agents, 
and  give  the  government  the  unity,  support, 
strength,  and  general  recognition  which  it 
needs.  France  demands,  not  personal  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  self-government.  As  to  its 
present  condition,  it  must  obtain  a  peace 
wliich  shall  not  be  humiliating,  or  it  must 
carry  on  war  it  In  outrance.  Either  to  nego¬ 
tiate  this  peace,  or  to  prosecute  this  war, 
the  present  self-constituted  personal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  insuflicient,  The  nation,  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  persons  of  its  elected  n’presenta- 
tives,  can  alone  decide  on  the  terms  of  peace. 
It  would  be  childish,  according  to  M.  Gui¬ 
zot,  “  to  conceal  the  fact  that  pe;ice  will 
be  accompanied  by  sharji  and  bitter  condi¬ 
tions  for  France.”  A  National  Assembly, 
after  a  full  examination  and  discussion  of 
the  facts,  can  alone  decide  what  sacrifices 
are  necessary  to  save  the  country ;  and 
when  it  has  realized  the  necessity  for  sac¬ 
rifices,  it  Avill  possess  sufficient  authority  to 
make  the  nation  accept  them  “  Avithout 
munnuring,  though  not  without  sorrow.” 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deoi.-ion  is  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  the  bitter  end,  —  pla¬ 
cing  every  man  of  the  nation’s  population 
and  every  franc  of  the  nation’s  jiroperty  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government,  —  that  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment. 

M.  Guizot  then  considers  the  question,  — 
“What  would  be  the  form  of  government 
which  such  a  National  Assembly  would  ac¬ 
cept  or  ordain?”  He  inclines  to  the  view 
that  it  would  be  a  Republic.  The  present 
government,  he  s.ays,  is  n’publican  in  form. 
The  principal  public  men  in  France  are, 
for  the  most  part,  republicans.  But  there 
arc  three,  kinds  of  republicans,  —  Ist,  “  those 
wise  and  judicious  men  who  accept  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  society,  and  wish  to  change 
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nothing  more  than  it«  principles  and  form 
of  government”;  2d,  the  fanatics  who  wish 
to  revive  the  Red  Republic  of  1792;  3d, 
the  Utopians,  who  desire  “social  innova¬ 
tions  which  would  only  be  possible  if  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  human  society  were  other¬ 
wise  than  God  has  made  them  and  as  we 
find  them.”  lie  then  goes  on  to  .show  tliat 
the  wise  and  moderate  republicans  of  the 
first  class  have  notliing  to  fear  from  a  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly.  The  opponent.s  of  a 
French  Re])ublic  are  the  Bonapartists,  the 
Legitimists,  and  the  Orleanis^s.  The  Bona- 
partists  have  not  only  conspicuously  failed 
in  establishing  a  durable  government,  but 
they  have  brought  the  countrj’  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  The  Legitimists  are  respectable 
as  opponents  of  an  established  government, 
but  they  are  too  weak  to  set  up  their  own 
form  of  government.  The  Orleanists  mere¬ 
ly  represent  the  great  middle  class  of  France, 

“  the  vast,  industrious,  placid  population,” 
desiring  liberty,  if  it  can  only  be  wedded  to 
order,  and  distrusting  republicans  only  be¬ 
cause  they  confound  republicans  with  the 
“  Reds  ■’  and  the  “  Utopians.”  The  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orleans  put  forward  no 
claim  to  govern  France  on  the  ground  of 
hereditary  descent,  and  are  simple  French 
citizens  as  regards  any  pretensions  to  jioliti- 
cal  power.  They  are  not  “  a  family,”  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Bourbons  and  the 
Bonapartes  are  “  a  family.” 

Now,  M.  Guizot  argues,  why  do  vou,  in- 
•liviilual  gentlemen  who  have  declared 
France  a  Republic,  hesitate  to  appeal  to 
the  French  people?  There  is  no  formid¬ 
able  opjKment  to  the  Republic  at  present 
existing.  “  Not  only,”  he  says,  “  does  the 
struggle  against  a  foreign  enemy  over¬ 
shadow  every  dissension  and  give  all 
Frenchmen  a  common  interest  and  a  com¬ 
mon  aim,  but  even  when  the  struggle  is 
ended,  and  we  have  nothing  but  our  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  to  attend  to,  the  Republic 
will  still  be  iii  our  midst  with  such  forces 
and  chances  as  it  may  have.”  If  its  rule  is 
wise  it  will  stand ;  if  unwise,  it  must  share 
the  fate  of  the  unwise  governments  which 
have  preceded  it. 

This  address  of  ^I.  Guizot  has  a  |)eculiar 
solemnity  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  as  it  were,  on  his  death-l»ed,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  purified  from  the  passions  which  now 
agitate  France  and  its  public  men.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  result,  as  between  Germ.ans 
and  Frenchmen,  as  Iwtween  Republicans 
and  Monarchists,  he  can  obtain  by  it  neither 
glory  nor  ignominy.  But  though  removed 
from  all  possibility  of  interfering  practically 
in  public  affairs,  he  has  still  the  feelings  of 
a  jiatriot  statesman,  and  he  gives  Ids  coun¬ 
trymen  the  condensed  essence  of  his  thought, 
learning,  and  experience,  in  a  document  of 
singular  clearness,  brevity,  frankness,  and 
wisdom.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  his  voice  should  be  heard  in  the  present 
clamor  and  conflict  of  parties  and  passions ; 
but  it  will  certainly  not  be  without  eflect  on 
the  opinions  of  all  fair  thinkers,  who  believe 
that  both  France  and  Germany  are  precious 
nationalities,  each  serving  the  great  cause 
of  Civilization,  and  who  regret  the  influences 
which  are  now  impelling  them  to  mutual 
destruction. 

The  fact,  moreover,  which  M.  Guizot 
emphasizes,  that  France  is  not  at  present 
a  real  Republic,  and  can  only  be  made 
a  real  Republic  by  an  honest  appeal  to  the 
French  ])eople,  is  indisputable.  His  belief 
that  it  only  reejuires  wisdom  and  moderation 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  leaders,  now 
in  power,  to  make  the  lleimblic  a  permanent 
reality,  is  an  imj)ortant  admission,  when  we 
consider  that  it  comes  from  the  Prime 
Mini'ter  of  Louis  Philippe,  swept  out  of 
public  life  by  the  republican  flood  of  1848. 


How  much  easier  it  is  to  apjiroach  a 
point  by  a  roundabout  I'oursc  than  by  a 
straight  line,  especially  in  politics !  Here 
is  the  question  of  civil-service  reform, — 
one  of  the  simplest  which  could  possibly  be 
propounded.  Certain  financial  philosophers 
used  to  say  that  the  way  to  resume  specie 
payments  was  to  resume  ;  and  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  way  to  reform 
the  civil  service  is  just  to  reform.  But  Sen¬ 
ator  Trumbull  is  pressing  a  bill  to  make  it 
a  penitentiary  offence  for  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  recommend  a  man  to  oflice ;  and 
S(*nator  Morrill  has  his  resolution  imposing 
a  tax  upon  every  application  for  oflice  under 
the  government,  and  an  additional  tax  for 
every  signature  to  recommendation  papers. 
These  eccentric  remedies,  however,  are  of 
value  as  indicating  the  flagrant  character 
of  the  evils  existing,  and  also  as  showing 
that  their  authors,  whether  their  methods 
are  the  best  attainable  or  not,  are  at  least 
on  the  right  side  of  the  main  question. 
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LORD  HOBART  ON  THE  ALABAMA 
QUESTION. 

N  the  January  number  of  Macmillan’s 

Magazine  Lord  Hobart  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  well-considered  pajier  on  what, 
after  all  the  handling  it  has  had  these  many 
years,  may  be  regarded  as  a  threadbare 
theme,  —  the  Alabama  Claims.  Lord  Ho¬ 
bart’s  discussion  of  the  question  does  not 
evolve  anything  new,  —  perhaps  it  is  im¬ 
possible  now  to  find  an  unoccupied  point  of 
view,  —  {;>uthe  gives  in  a  brief  space  the 
most  succinct  and  unprejudiced  statement 
of  the  case  that  we  have  had  from  an 
Englishman,  —  not  excepting  Mr.  Tom 
Hughes’s  address  to  Jonathan  last  year. 
Lord  Hobart’s  article  is  noticeable  on 
another  account.  It  indicates  in  a  marked 
manner  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
English  public  opinion  since  the  Alabama 
question  was  firstmooted.  I  laving  acquie.sced 
to  their  liability  for  the  depredations  of 
the  j)rivatcers  fitted  out  at  their  ports,  our 
cousins  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  their 
precipitate  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  was  the  wisest  and  most  just 
step  that  could  have  been  taken  under  the 
circumstances.  AVhat  Englishman,  four 
years  ago,  could  have  put  forth  such  an 
argument  as  this  without  calling  down  upon 
himself  the  denunciations  of  his  country¬ 
men  V 

“  The  statement  that  the  recognition  was 
precipitate  derives,  to  say  the  least,  some  show 
of  reason  from  the  fact  that  of  the  great  liattics 
of  tlic  war  not  one  had  Iweii  fought  wlicn  it  oc¬ 
curred  (which  is  saying,  in  other  wonts,  that 
the  ‘civil  war  ’  had  not  then  actually  begun); 
while  the  reasoning  of  our  Government,  that 
the  United  States  themselves  had,  by  block¬ 
ading  the  ])orts  in  the  hands  of  the  rct)cls, 
already  declared  their  l)clligcrcncy,  is  <leprive<l 
in  great  part  of  its  value  by  the  further  fact  that 
the  Queen’s  Proclamation  appeared  before  the 
issue  of  the  eomplele  Presidential  authority  for 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  But  even 
sup])Osing  that  the  recognition  could  not,  in 
these  respects,  be  considered  as  ])rccipitate,  is 
there  no  foundaiion  for  the  complaint  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  it !  'Phe  answer 
is  thought  to  l>c  absolutely  conclusive  that  they 
had  blockaded  the  ports,  and  thereby  them¬ 
selves  proclaimed  the  belligerency  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  But  is  it  possible  that  a  government 
has  not  the  power,  at  the  outset  of  an  insurrec¬ 
tion,  to  blockade  ports  which  may  happen  to 
have  t)cen  seized  by  rebels,  without  conferring 
u])on  them  belligerent  rights,  and  entitling  them 
to  the  political  sttitiix  which  those  rights  involve  1 
How  would  it  suit  Great  Britain  to  accept  this 
doctrine  for  her  own  ports  of  Cork  and  Water¬ 
ford,  supjwsing  them  to  have  t)ccn  suddenly 
.seized  by  Irish  retwls  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  the 
fact,  that  when  these  very  United  States  were 
rebels  against  Great  Britain,  we  blockaded 
some  of  their  jKjrts,  and,  so  far  from  admitting 
that  l)clligerent  rights  were  thereby  aecorded  to 
them,  tn-ated  as  a  casus  belli  the  admission  of 
some  of  their  cruisers  into  a  foreign  port  ?  ” 

In  the  first  portion  of  his  paper,  which 
occupies  only  eight  pages  of  large  print. 
Lord  Hobart  narrates  the  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  claims  from  the  time  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson  undertook  to  arrange  matters  down 
to  the  present  moment  when  President 
Grant’s  mention  of  the  Alabama  question 
in  his  late  Message,  has  directed  English 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
controversy.  Lord  Hobart  contends  that 
England  should  submit  to  arbitration  not 
only  the  question  of  recompense  for  the 
damage  done  to  American  commerce  by 
ships  armed  and  coaled  at  English  ports, 
but  that  England  should  be  willing  to  have 
it  canvassed  by  an  impartial  tribunal, 
whether  or  not  she  had  committed  an  inter¬ 
national  injustice  in  according  belligerent 
rights  to  the  Southern  States  before  the 
rebellion  had  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  civil 
war.  When  the  English  government  brings 
to  the  discussion  the  good  sense  and  honesty 
which  characterize  Lord  Hobart’s  article, 
the  youngest  of  us  may  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
Claims.  Until  then  we  shall  not  have  any¬ 
thing  handsomer  than  this  said  of  us  by  an 
Englishman :  — 

“  Ix't  an)'  one  consider  the  history,  and,  aliove 
all,  the  recent  history  of  that  nation.  Tliere  is 
nothing,  in  modern  times  at  least,  with  which  it 
will  not,  for  moral  grandeur,  favorably  com¬ 
pare.  An  insurrection,  formidable  not  only  in 
numl)crs,  but  in  foreign  .sympathy,  and  in’ the 
possession  of  almost  all  the  disciplined  forces 
and  material  of  war,  sprang  suddenly  into  fierce 
and  ominous  life.  It  was  no  question  lietween 
slavery  and  freedom  (though  that  was  a  collat¬ 
eral  issue),  but  whether  the  vivst  dominion  — 
the  mighty  fubrie  which  was  the  pride  of  a  free 
jicoplc,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  refuge 
of  liberty,  and  full  of  bright  promise  for  the 
future  of  mankind  —  should  stand  firm  on  its 
pedestal  or  be  shivered  into  fragments  at  their 
feet.  Surprised  and  betrayed,  disarmed  and 
friendless,  the  nation  never  faltered.  For  long 


months  it  encountered  with  raw  levies  the  dis- 
ci]>lincd  forces  of  the  South  ;  for  long  months 
there  poured  from  every  loyal  State  the  flower 
of  the  American  youth,  abandoning  home,  com¬ 
fort,  and  prosperous  industry  to  meet  almost 
certain  destruction  in  their  country’s  cause.  In 
ever-increasing  numbers  the  untrained  soldiers 
of  liberty  pressed  forward  at  her  call  to  fill  with 
their  lives  the  deadly  interval  required  to  retlress 
the  balance  of  the  strife.  When  at  last  the  tide 
turned,  and  victory  declaretl  for  numerical  force 
submitted  to  gradual  discipline,  no  vengeful 
exultation  marked  her  advent.  Calmly,  firmly, 
and  thoroughly  the  great  work  was  done.  And 
when  it  ceased,  the  passionate  excesses  which 
have  l)een  the  usual  retinue  of  such  triumphs 
were  hwked  for  by  the  world  in  vain.  The  peo¬ 
ple  which  had  satisfied  so  grandly  the  test  of 
adversity  juisscd  still  more  grandly  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  success.  Not  one  drop  of 
blood  was  shed  in  revenge  for  treachery  and 
rebellion  more  pernicious  and  worse-founded 
than  any  which  the  worhl  has  seen.  In  sad¬ 
ness  rather  than  in  triumph,  when  the  fight  was 
done,  the  nation  set  itself  resolutely  to  grapple 
with  the  ditficultics  which  the  fight  had  bretf. 
No  lust  of  military  glory,  no  intoxication  of 
military  success,  ruffled  the  steady  current  of 
that  beneficent  toil.  Having  saved  their  coun¬ 
try,  the  vast  triumphant  hosts  were  hosts  no 
more.  The  triiiisformation  was  complete;  the 
fierce  and  daring  soldier  l)ccainc  at  once  the 
quiet,  industrious  citizen  ;  the  Government,  full 
armed  for  dcsp.'ratc  resistance  or  majestic  con¬ 
quest,  became  the  pe.aceful,  conscientious  laborer 
for  a  ])eople’s  good.” 

This  is  heartily  and  admirably  said.  We 
wish  there  were  more  Englishmen  like 
Lord  Hobart  and  Tom  Hughes  and  John 
Bright.  _ 


It  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  incident  in 
the  career  of  great  railroad-fanciers,  if  the 
term  may  be  coined  to  meet  an  exigen¬ 
cy  of  the  time,  to  fail  in  business  and 
find  their  obligations  too  much  for  them. 
Sir  Morton  Peto  had  his  fall  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  dazzling  career,  and  never 
rose  again;  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  as  everybody 
hopes,  will  get  up  like  Antseus,  mightier 
than  ever.  Napoleon  used  to  say  how  few 
men  in  Europe  were  capable  of  easily  ma¬ 
noeuvring  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and 
they  are  not  numerous  in  any  generation 
who  can  comfortably  swing  a  dozen  or 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Air.  Ames  has 
been  accounted  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  America ;  but  it  became  a  natural 
accompaniment  of  his  riches  to  lie  com¬ 
pelled  to  borrow  from  fifty  thousand  to 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day  to 
“  keep  along.”  Of  course  it  is  to  be  said 
that  we  need  such  men  to  carry  on  the  great 
public  enterprises  of  the  age,  and  so  they 
may  be  reckoned  public  benefactors  whether 
they  succeed  or  fail  in  a  mercantile  sense ; 
but  it  is  not  conducive  to  present  comfort, 
except  with  a  few'  peculiarly  constituted  na¬ 
tures,  to  have  to  ask  a  suspension  of  the 
payment  of  notes  scattered  all  through  the 
business  community.  For  mere  happiness, 
it  would  seem  preferable  to  be  the  mute  in¬ 
glorious  Milton  of  a  shovel  and  plough  fac¬ 
tory  sending  its  wares  over  the  world  and 
counting  its  profits  by  millions,  rather  than 
the  hero  of  scores  of  great  railroads  and 
land  schemes  with  protested  paper  at  the  end 
of  the  vista. 


On  page  66  appears  an  announcement 
that  possesses  special  interi'st  for  readers. 
It  comprisH!s  new  volumes  promised  for  1871, 
from  a  large  number  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  writers  in  America,  —  Essays  from 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Edwin  Percy 
Whipple,  James  Parton,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Wilson  Flagg,  and  Kate  Field ; 
Novels  and  Collections  of  Short  Stories 
from  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Phelps,  Mr.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  the  Author  of  “  Emily  Chester,”  and 
two  anonymous  writers.  We  may  also  look 
for  one  or  more  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  uncollected  Stories  and  Sketches ;  Mr. 
Whittier  lends  his  good  name  to  a  volume 
of  Poems  of  Childhood  and  to  the  famous 
“  Journal  of  John  Woolman  ” ;  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor  will  complete  his  translation  of 
Faust  at  an  early  day,  and  the  welcome  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made  that  Mr.  Brvant  is  well 
on  with  the  translation  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Odyssey.  The  programme  contains 
other  items  of  information  worthy  of  notice. 


It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as 
the  days  pass  that  San  Domingo  is  to  be 
one  of  our  most  prominent  public  questions 
lor  many  months  to  come.  We  have  the 
most  intimate  and  competent  authority  for 
believing  that  “  Mr.  Grant  is  a  very  obsti¬ 
nate  man,”  and  what  Mr.  Grant  has  set  his 
heart  upon,  whether  it  be  Vicksburg,  or 
Richmond,  or  a  West  India  Island,  is  not 


to  be  relinquished  readily.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  it  would  have  been  a  grand 
stroke  of  ideal  journalism  for  some  news¬ 
paper  to  send  its  own  commissioner  to  the 
island  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  and 
know  so  little,  —  a  man  of  independence, 
integrity,  observation,  and  descriptive  power, 
whose  words  would  carry  with  them  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  truth.  He  should  go  in  advance 
of  the  government  commission  provided 
for  by  congressional  action,  so  as  to  tell  the 
world  of  their  visit  from  an  outside  stand¬ 
point,  making  himself  a  sort  of  commissioner 
to  watch  the  commissioners  in  the  interest 
of  the  public.  But  none  of  the  great  dailies 
seems  to  have  risen  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  occasion,  and  it  must  be  set  down 
among  lost  opportunities. 


Assassination  seems,  as  we  think  of 
it,  like  an  incident  of  a  far-off  barbarism  ; 
yet  in  the  decade  just  closed  two  of  the 
foremost  men  of  two  great  nations,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Juan  Pnm,  were  taken  oflf  the 
stage  untimely  by  the  bullets  of  political 
desperadoes,  and  in  the  same  time  hardly  a 
monarch  of  the  Old  World  has  escaped  being 
made  a  target  of  at  least  once.  To  the  list 
must  be  added  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  Canada,  —  D’Arcy 
McGee.  On  the  whole  it  appears  as  if  the 
assassin  played  quite  as  prominent  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  our  day  as  '  ,  that  of  William 
of  Orange,  or  that  of  Julius  Ctesar.  His 
crime  is  one  not  to  be  dealt  wldi  like  others; 
for  his  punishment  is  usually  vet  koned  in 
his  plans  as  a  part  of  his  glorious  r*'ward, 
and  so  it  is  impossible,  by  the  most  stru:g(  nt 
penalties  which  can  be  devised,  to  guartl 
against  the  chances  of  assassination.  Every' 
man  who  rises  to  a  certain  eminence,  wheth¬ 
er  in  good  deeds  or  evil,  takes  his  chances 
of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  fanatic  at  times 
of  public  excitement.  But  we  do  not  know 
that  this  thought  ever  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  man’s  ambition. 


SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Jaiwakt,  1871. 

IT  is  easy  in  M’ashington  to  decide 
whether  or  no  an  entertainment  is  bril¬ 
liant,  because  as  the  nation’s  capital,  the 
city  cherishes  the  nation’s  political  idols 
and  finds  room  for  so  many  of  them  that  no 
other  city  can  ever  gather  an  assemblage 
half  so  distinguished  as  those  frequently 
congregated  here.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
select  the  appropriate  words  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  any  festive  occasion.  To  merit  en¬ 
tire  approbation  and  a  lengthy  notice,  the 
names  of  the  President  and  his  wife,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  their  wives, 
must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
festivity ;  there  must  be  a  seasoning  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  sprinkling 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  but  above 
all  there  must  be  numerous  members  of  the 
corps  diplomntit/ue  served  up  by  way  of  sauce 
or  dressing.  Such  a  combination  consti¬ 
tutes  an  assembli^  worthy  to  be  styled 
“  brilliant,”  that  first  of  aU  comprehensive 
adjectives  for  the  use  of  social  gossips, 
furthermore  it  may  be  named  as  “distin¬ 
guished.”  An  occasion  which  attracts 
members  of  Congress  and  citizens  alone,  may 
deprecatingly  be  styled  “  select,”  but  witK- 
out  the  chief  officials  of  the  nation  and  above 
all  that  foreign  sauce,  it  can  never  hope  to  be 
more.  So  New  Year’s  Day,  or  the  day 
celebrated  as  such  for  1871,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  no  better  in  W ashington  than  else¬ 
where,  for  there  were  no  official  receptions. 
Thus  the  grand  gala-day  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  year,  the  day  on  which  of  all  others  the 
city  makes  parade  of  its  distinctive  features 
as  national  capital,  became  irretrievably 
commonplace.  This  accorded  well  with  the 
feelings  of  resident  members  of  political 
circles.  Two  of  their  number  were  but  re¬ 
cently  missing  who  a  vear  ago  had  made 
the  New  Year  glad.  While  the  bride  was 
lying  dead  in  her  bridal  dress,  and  the  wife 
and  mother  sleeping  in  her  coflSn,  there  was 
no  heart  found  among  those  who  had  known 
and  admired  these  two  young  and  beantifid 
women,  ami  received  pleasure  at  their  hands, 
to  go  through  with  the  usual  routine  and 
miss  the  dead  at  every  turn.  But  there  is 
another  and  much  larger  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  had  no  share  in  this  sorrow,  and 
there  are  as  usual  many  strangers  in  the 
city  who  have  come  hither  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  not  to  mourn.  All  these  telt  them¬ 
selves  defrauded  of  a  right  when  depriveil, 
by  the  closing  of  the  Executive  doors,  of  the 
time-honored  privilege  of  calling  on  the 
President  and  having  a  Mcp  at  the  poten¬ 
tates  of  the  nation.  There  were  bridal 
parties  who  cgpie  to  Washington  for  New 
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PRUSSIAN  GRAVES  AT  SEDAN. 


it;e:;;,h  prisoners  in  Germany 
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A  STREET  IN  DREUX. 
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Year’s  Day,  as  most  bridal  parties  do  eome 
hither  durint:  the  wedding  tour,  who  felt 
their  respective  honeymoons  (if  one  may 
use  that  most  singular  of  nouns  in  the 

«  deprived  of  half  their  natural  bliss 
failure  to  shake  the  Chief  Magis-  ' 
trate  by  the  hand.  It  was  no  consolation  , 
to  them  to  view  him  from  their  hotel  win-  | 
dows  as  he  drove  with  the  Vice-President  | 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  afternoon.  I 
They  felt  outraged  and  indignant,  and  alter  j 
much  discussion  throughout  the  day  among  i 
the  aggrieved  ones,  whether  residents  or  | 
sojourners,  the  “  no  New  Year’s  reception 
at  the  White  House  ”  offence  came  to  be  , 
considered  in  our  midst  as  among  the  j 
gravest  of  the  grievances  which  are  to  af-  | 
feet  the  next  election.  (!)  In  fact  San  ' 
Domingo  has  become  a  cipher  in  compar¬ 
ison.  But  with  this  fruitful  tonic  tor  con¬ 
versation  at  the  receptions  which  did  take 
place,  the  weather  was  decidedly  slighted 
and  scarcely  received  a  comment  during  the 
day,  albeit  it  was  more  open  to  remark  as 
being  more  favorable  for  calling  than  the 
weather  of  any  New  Year’s  Day  in  several 
years.  Towards  dusk  it  was  “  understood  ” 
and  after  dark  it  was  given  as  a  fact  that  the 
“  foreigners  ”  were  quite  indignant  at  not 
being  received  by  the  President.  'There  is 
always  some  {mint  of  etiquette  unsettled 
causing  the  “foreigners,”  the  glory  of 
W ashington.  to  be  in  a  delicious  state  of 
exhilarating  irritation. 

'The  Diplomatic  Corps  have  not  much  oc¬ 
cupation,  so  mooted  points  of  etiquette  be¬ 
come  of  absorbing  interest.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  question  of  precedence  between 
the  diplomates  and  the  Senators,  and  at  cer 
tain  inaugurations  and  certain  state  funerals 
this  question  has  nearly  become  a  quarrel. 
At  present  the  discussion  is  as  to  whether 
the  President,  in  his  official  capacity,  should 
have  denied  foreign  ministers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  offerins  to  him  the  complimente  of 
the  season  in  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  by 
them  represented.  It  has  not  yet  been  mag¬ 
nified  iuto  an  intentional  disrespect  to  each 
one  personally,  nor  has  it  been  made  to  bear 
any  dark  political  significance;  but,  no 
doubt,  such  interpretation  will  come  in  time. 
'The  season  proper  having  begun,  and  the 
general  receiving  and  visiting  being  in  full 
tide,  subjects  for  conversation  of  such  thrill¬ 
ing  interest  as  the  almve  are  not  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  drop  soon.  'The  wives  of  some  of 
the  Senators  and  Supreme  Judges,  and  the 
citizens  generally,  kept  New  Year  in  the 
orthodox  manner.  The  ladies  at  the  Marine 
Barracks  had  large  receptions,  as  also  did 
Mrs.  Field,  wife  of  Judge  Field,  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mrs.  Chandler  and  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  had  probably  the  most  crowded  of 
the  Senatorial  receptions.  Miss  Chandler 
and  Miss  MeIntvTe  assisted  the  former  lady, 
and  Miss  Tillinghast  and  Miss  Searle  the 
latter.  Navy  and  Marine  officers,  foreign 
ministers  and  attaches.  Supreme  Judges, 
grave  law  counsellors,  and  dashing  voung 
beaus  were  the  callers.  One  of  the  latter, 
who  mentioned  having  a  few  calls  to  make, 
flourished  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  four. 
The  practice  of  having  wine  or  punch  was 
not  nearly  so  common  as  usual ;  indeed,  the  j 
presence  of  these  temptations  was  the  ex¬ 
ception,  not  the  rule;  consequently,  the 
streets  were  as  quiet  as  on  any  ordinary 
occasion.  Some  mischievously  disposed 
young  girls  who  were  receiving  prepared  a 
man-trap,  by  placing  one  ottoman  above 
another  in  their  parlors  in  a  line  between 
themselves  and  the  hall  door.  The  upset¬ 
ting  of  these  pieces  of  furniture  by  a  visitor 
was  considered  an  indisputable  proof  of  a 
confused  vision ;  a  steady  walk  past  them 
denoted  equally  steady  nerve,  and  great  was 
the  merriment  of  the  ladies  when  the  more 
wily  of  their  friends  put  them  at  fault  in 
spite  of  their  test.  There  were  many  of  the 
blunders  made  common  to  the  day.  Houses 
known  to  have  been  the  residences  of  certain 
prominent  persons  were  entered  by  those 
making  calls  by  wholesale,  and  when  others 
than  those  for  whom  the  calls  were  intended 
were  seen,  the  outspoken  ones  declared 
“  We  ilidn’t  mean  to  call  on  you ;  we  thought 
Mrs.  So-and-so  lived  here.”  The  country 
people  who  had  come  to  attend  the  official 
receptions  determined  to  have  some  good 
cheer,  so  marched  boldly  into  the  parlors  of 
private  citizens  expressing  their  “  disap¬ 
pointment  ”  at  not  being  admitted  elsewhere, 
as  they  munched  their  cake  and  swallowed 
their  coffee. 

The  ladies  began  industriously  to  make 
their  New  Year  calls  as  soon  as  the  day, 
confining  the  dut^  to  gentlemen  only,  was 
over.  Every  day  in  the  week  is  a  reception- 
day  for  those  holding  some  particular  rank 
or  station  in  or  uhder  the  government.  Mon¬ 
day  is  for  the  families  of  Judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  those  of  navitl  officers^ 


Tuesday  belongs  to  Mrs.  Grant  and  army 
families.  Wednesday  the  Cabinet  receji- 
tions  take  place,  and  those  of  the  Vice- 
President’s  wife  and  the  Speaker’s  wile. 
Thursday  the  families  of  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  receive.  Friday  is  appropriated 
by  private  citizens  living  in  that  portion  of 
the  citv  west  of  the  War  Department.  Sat¬ 
urday  IS  a  miscellaneous  day.  To  the  above 
divisions  there  are  of  course  some  exceji- 
tions,  but  thev  are  few  enough  to  justify  the 
jirejiaring  of  visiting-lists  in  accordance 
with  them.  M.  8. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DKEK-STALKIXG  IN  THE  AOinONOACKS. 

ON  page  57  Mr.  Winslow  Homer  presents 
an  efi’ective  sketch  of  one  aspect  of  winter 
sporting  in  the  Adirondack  Wilderness. 
When  the  snow  is  so  deep  as  to  hinder  the 
deer,  the  s|x>rtsmen  j)Ut  on  snow-shoes, 
which,  if  not  as  efficient  propellers  as  the 
“  seven-league  boots,”  are  quite  as  helpful  in 
keeping  the  hunter  out  of  the  snow  and  en¬ 
abling  nim  to  traverse  the  wilderness  on  its 
surtiM.‘e  with  a  rapidity  and  noiselessness 
which  are  fatal  to  the  deer.  'The  read¬ 
ers  of  Every  Saturday  who  feel  the 
Nimrod  instinct  strong  within  them  will 
appreciate  the  salient  features  of  Mr.  Ho¬ 
mer’s  picture,  and  almost  hear  the  baying 
of  the  deep-mouthed  hounds  as  they  over¬ 
take  the  game. 

NEWSBOYS  W.AITING  FOR  THE  EXTRA. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace,  who  has  made  a 
close  study  of  the  newsboy,  ought  to  know 
how  to  classify  him.  But  in  his  work  on  Eth- 
nologv  we  do  not  discover  that  he  regards 
Newsbeys  as  forming  a  distinct  race,  from 
which  we  infer  that  he  has  found  certain 
characteristics  which  ally  newsboys  to  other 
boys.  To  one  who  has  not  observed  the 
profession  sympathetically,  newsboys  seem 
to  be  a  kind  of  human  trap  sprang  out  of 
blind  alleys  and  unsuspected  lurking-places, 
with  vast  energy  and  monotony  of  vocal 
mechanism  crying  the  papers  with  an  em¬ 
phasis,  pronunciation,  and  general  efi’ect 
which  quite  puzzle  even  the  proprietors 
themselves.  'The  Tribune,  Herald,  and 
Times,  in  New  York ;  the  Journal,  Tran¬ 
script,  and  Herald,  in  Boston,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  newsboys  “  suffer  a  sea  change  ”  into 
something  very  strange.  On  page  56  Mr. 
Eytinge  gives  a  picture  of  newsboys  waiting 
for  the  Extra,  and  passing  the  time  in 
fencing,  smoking,  and  such  other  diversions 
as  indicate  the  readiness  with  which  they 
take  to  civilization. 

MU.  ODO  RUSSELL. 

ITie  name  of  Mr.  Odo  William  Leopold 
Russell,  whose  portrait  will  be  found  on 
page  64,  has  been  brought  somewhat  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  world  on  account  of  the 
English  government  selecting  him  to  go  to 
Versailles  for  the  purtxise  of  talking  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Count  Bismarck  about 
Prince  GartchakoflTs  Note. 

If  the  diplomatic  service  tends  to  sharpen 
a  man’s  wits,  Mr.  Russell  should  not  be 
deficient  in  this  respect.  He  has  been  in 
active  employment  since  1849,  when  he 
was  appointed  Attache  to  the  Embassy  at 
Vienna.  Since  then  he  has  served  in  the 
Forei^  Office  and  at  the  various  missions 
estabhshed  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople, 
Washington,  and  Florence.  During  the 
war  with  Russia,  while  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  was  absent  in  the  Crimea,  Mr. 
Russell  administered  the  business  of  the 
Constantinople  Embassy.  In  1859  Queen 
V^ictoria  sent  a  mission  (to  which  Mi.  Russell 
was  attached)  to  congratulate  Francis  the 
Second  on  becoming  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Her  Majesty’s  good  wishes  were  not  of 
much  avail,  for  next  year  General  Garibaldi 
and  his  Red  Shirts  drove  the  King  into  exile. 
Hereupon  Mr.  Russell  was  transferred  to 
Rome,  where,  though  nominally  only  a 
Secretary  of  Legation,  he  really  exercised 
the  functions  of  an  Ambassador.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  Roman  atmosphere 
has  been  charged  with  explosive  elements, 
but  it  is  universally  conceded  that  Mr. 
Russell  performed  bis  difficult  duties  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  delicacy.  Recently  he 
has  been  ^pointed  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  room  of  the  late  Hon. 
Charles  Spring  Rice. 

A  GROUP  OF  PICTURES. 

We  print  on  page  52  a  cluster  of  engrav¬ 
ings  illustrating  objects  and  places  of  inter¬ 
est  connected  with  the  foreign  war.  The 
first  picture  entitled  “  Prisoners  in  Ger¬ 
many  ”  shows  two  pretty  Friiuleins  inspect¬ 
ing  a  swarthy  Turco  captive  with  more  as¬ 
tonishment  than  admiration.  At  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  war  considerable  curiosity  was 
felt  by  the  Germans  at  the  emidoyment  of 
these  troops  in  the  French  Army.  'The 
most  extraordinary  stories  as  to  their  cruelty 
and  ferocity  were  circulated ;  tliey  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  more  like  wild  beasts  than  hu¬ 
man  beings ;  and  a  large  reward  was  oft'ered 
to  the  first  soldier  who  should  capture  one 
alive.  'The  Germans,  however,  soon  had 
ample  opportunities  of  satisfying  their  curi¬ 
osity,  as  to  what  these  dreaded  troops  really 
were,  as  thousands  fell  into  their  hands  dup¬ 
ing  their  victorious  progress  through  France. 
On  the  right  of  this  is  a  little  dnnving  that 
tells  its  own  sad  meaning.  Below  is  a  view 
of  Autun,  which  cannot  now  perhaps  be 
described  as  Garibaldi’s  head-quarters,  since 
French  towns  change  hands  with  such  ra¬ 
pidity.  L^nderneath  this  art;  a  sketch  of  the 
Parisian  suburb  of  St.  Denis,  and  a  street 
scene  in  the  little  Breton  town  of  Dreux, 
where  in  1563  a  memorable  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Due  de  Guise  and  that 
Huguenot  cliieftain,  the  Prince  de  Cond*?, 
and  which  has  but  recently  been  the  scene 
of  another  bloody  contliet. 

MORNING  IN  THE  AVENUE  I>E  PARIS, 
VERSAILLES. 

The  double-page  picture  which  fills  pages 
68  and  69  of  the  present  number  is  from  the 
pencil  of  the  English  artist,  Mr,  Sydney 
Hall,  who  writes  as  follows  from  Versailles : 
“  Versailles  is  indeed  ‘  translated,’  and  a 
companion  novel  might  be  written  to  that 
which  was  sketched  by  the  Emperor.  But 
the  hero  of  this  one  should  be  an  Imperial¬ 
ist,  returning  after  a  long  absence.  Would 
he  know  V ersailles  again,  I  wonder?  Scarce¬ 
ly.  Fancy  him  strolling  down  the  Avenue 
de  Paris  some  morning,  ex])ecting  to  see  the 
wonted  sights.  IDs  astonishment  would  be 
something  marvellous  at  the  reality.  A  kind 
of  market  is  held  here.  German  soldiers 
stand  buying  their  breakfasts  at  little  tables, 
behind  which  sit  the  French  marketers, 
mostly  women,  but  not  a  few  men.  Bread 
and  butter,  cheese,  sausages,  fruit,  cognac, 
hot  potatoes,  and  coffee,  find  a  ready  sale 
among  the  hungry  warriors.  .Just  behind 
are  piled  the  needle-guns  of  the  guard-house 
of  the  Mairie,  and  lieside  them  a  sentry, 
who  suddenly,  as  I  pass,  presents  arms. 
Can  the  salute  be  intended  tor  me  ?  I  ask 
myself,  then  blush  confusedly  and  look  at 
the  man,  but  find  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  far- 
distant  figure  of  an  officer,  entering  the  gates 
of  the  Prefecture,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
King.  Unless  actually  out  of  sight,  a  (k-rman 
always  salutes  his  officer.  I  remember  this, 
and  feel  considerably  abashed,  but  have  no 
time  to  tliink  more  of  the  matter,  as  I  am 
nearly  thrown  down  by  a  cow  which  is  lug¬ 
ging  along  a  Bavarian,  and  nearly  lassoed 
about  the  legs  bv  the  cord  of  a  wrinkled 
French  sheep  which  is  desperately  dodging 
her  Prussian  shepherd. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  IlOMIl.VRUMENT. 

The  jiresent  French  government  has  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished  itself  by  the  energetic 
manner  in  which  the  defensive  preparations 
of  Paris  have  been  organized  and  completed. 
From  the  first,  great  precautions  were  taken 
lest  the  bursting  of  an  unlucky  shell  might 
destroy  the  labors  of  years,  or,  worse  still, 
some  of  those  incomparable  mementos  of 
past  ages  which  no  money  can  i  enlace,  and 
which  no  artist  or  sculptor  of  modern  times 
is  capable  of  reproilucing.  'The  windows 
and  entrances  of  the  Louvre  were  carefully 
sealed  up  from  the  outer  world  by  bags  of 
sand,  large  pieces  of  turf,  and  wooden  boards, 
while  the  most  important  bas-reliefs  were 
coated  with  plaster.  'The  valuables  inside 
were  as  studiously  cared  for.  'rhe  statues 
received  coats  of  plaster,  while  the  paintings 
were  taken  out  of  their  frames,  packed  up 
in  metal  cases,  and,  with  the  statues,  stowed 
away  in  the  cellars  beneath.  'Phe  more 
modern  works  of  art  at  the  Luxembourg, 
and  the  books  of  that  inestimable  library, 
L’Institut,  were  also  transferred  into  «aler 
quarters.  The  outside  of  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  which,  glittering  with  profuse 
gilding,  would  have  afforded  a  target  for 
King  William’s  clever  gunners,  was  covered 
over  with  sober-colored  canvas.  The  Arc 
de  Triomphe  de  I’Etoile,  which  stands  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  is,  from  its  exposed  position, 
more  in  danger  than  any  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  monuments,  has,  as  represented  in 
our  sketch,  been  particularly  well  protected. 
This  grand  memento  of  Napoleon  the  First’s 
victories  ptossesses  some  very  handsome 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs,  all  relating  to  the 
achievements  of  the  old  “  Grande  Arm^e.” 
The  four  best  sculptures  are  “  The  Depar¬ 
ture  of  1792,”  “'The  'Triumph  of  1810,” 
“  Resistance,”  and  ‘‘  Peace.”  The  Arch 
ha®  been  encased  in  stout  tlihber  atid  sift’- 


rounded  with  sack.«,  while  cartloads  of  sand 
have  been  emptied  around  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  an  exploding  shell. 

A  PARIS  GUARD-HOUSE. 

A  Frenchman,  especially  a  Parisian,  even 
when  on  the  war-path,  has  a  keen  eye  to  his 
little  personal  comforts.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  sketch  on  page  53,  showing  the  intcj 
rior  of  a  guard-hut  on  the  ramparts,  where 
the  Nationanx  have  expended  no  little 
trouble  in  arranging  things  cosily,  and  are 
now  making  merry  before  turning  out  into 
the  cold.  Such  a  scene  needs  little  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  we  may  remark  on  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  inqirovising  a  candlestick  out 
of  the  muzzk'-end  of  a  bayonet,  and  on  the 
interested  air  with  which  the  old  National 
is  watching  the  exciting  game  of  canls  in 
which  his  neighlmrs  are  indulging.  While 
comfortably  seated  on  a  drum,  he  doubtless¬ 
ly  fancies  Idmscdf  back  at  his  favorite  cfi/e. 

SCHOOL  OR  .EVIL. 

What  to  do  with  the  miserable,  uncared- 
for  children  of  the  street  was  long  a  Lon¬ 
don  problem.  It  has  been  partially  solved 
by  sending  the  little  outcasts  to  schools  es¬ 
tablished  for  their  benefit.  The  jiainful 
scene  which  we  give  on  jiage  60  shows  the 
misery  of  a  system  which  has  happily  been 
rejected  by  the  good  sense  of  statesmen  and 
philanthro|)ists.  It  is  the  schools  now,  and 
not  the  jails,  of  the  great  English  cities  that 
are  crowded  with  the  half-starved  and 
homeless  children  which  were  once  a  re¬ 
proach  to  civilization  in  places  like  London, 
Manchester,  and  LiverjxK)!. 

We  give  on  page  61  an  excellent  engrav¬ 
ing  of  “The  Holy  Family,”  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of 
that  great  painter. 

READING  THE  NEWS  AT  VERSAILLES. 

'The  dead  walls  of  the  Prefecture,  the 
Muirie,  or  the  Palais  de  .Tustice,  now  fur¬ 
nish  the  principal  reading  matter  to  the  dis- 
turbt‘d  citizens  of  Versailles.  'The  freshest 
intelligence  of  a  battle,  or  a  new  imjiortation 
of  cigars,  is  here  placarded  for  the  benefit  of 
numerous  “  constant  readers.”  Our  picture 
on  page  72  illustrates  a  scene  at  one  of 
these  open-air  reading-rooms.  M'hat  an 
odd  assembly  of  jieople  !  Old  women  with 
plaid  handkerchiefs  tightly  bound  round  their 
heads,  old  men  on  crutches,  young  mothers 
with  children  in  their  arms,  nurse-maids  and 
nurse-men,  who  leave  their  perambulators  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Latest  Intellif/eiice, 
Grisettes,  and  Ancienne  Noblesse,  all  stand 
there  and  read  together  or  in  turn. 

CAMPAIGNING  ABOUT  PARIS. 

Winter  is  pressing  with  a  heavy  hand  on 
the  forces  beleaguering  Paris.  Hunger  and 
cold,  according  to  Victor  Hugo  and  all  expe¬ 
rience,  are  relentless  enemies  of  man.  Tliey 
have  joined  the  Parisians  in  making  it  un¬ 
comfortable  for  the  Prussian  army  before 
Paris.  Our  illustration  on  page  72  shows 
a  party  gathering  firewood  which,  it  is  said, 
is  becoming  alarmingly  scarce  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  hostile  camps. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

CAPTAIN  HALL,  the  Arctic  explorer,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  Bro'iklyn,  Dec.  27,  said  he  should  start 
on  bis  third  trip  about  tbe  first  of  May  next,  and 
will  never  cease  bis  labors  until  he  has  put  his  foot 
upon  the  90ih  parallel  of  north  latitude.  He  will 
go  first  to  Newfoundland  and  stay  for  about  a 
week  to  obtain  some  sealers  to  make  up  his  party; 
thence  be  will  proceed  to  the  western  coast  of 
Greenland,  to  procure  some  skins  and  a  supply  of 
stock-fish.  From  Greenland  he  will  cross  Davis’s 
Straits,  and  obtain  dogs  from  the  Esquimaux;  then 
cross  Baffin’s  Bay  to  Smith’s  Island,  thence  west¬ 
ward  through  .Idnes’s  Sound,  and  go  to  the  north 
as  far  as  possible  before  the  winter  sets  in.  His 
sailing-master  has  spent  twenty  years  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  regions,  and  his  first  and  second  officers  ten 
vears.  If  he  cannot  reach  the  north  pole  in  1872 
he  will  stay  another  year,  or  if  necessary  five  years. 

The  Ames  Plow  Manufacturing  Company  has 
suspended  payment,  in  consequence  of  the 
embarrassment  of  Hon.  Oakes  Ames;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  months  Mr.  Ames 
will  be  able,  not  only  to  sustain  himself  and 
come  out  of  this  trial  with  a  large  fortune,  but 
will,  without  causing  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  any  one, 
carry  to  a  successful  termination  those  projects 
which  his  energy  and  enterprise  have  induced'  him 
to  participate  in. 

Mayor  Gaston,  of  Boston,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
Jan.  2,  stated  that  the  total  consolidated  debt  of 
the  city  is  S  26,629,911.52. 

Obituary.  —  Mrs.  Belknap,  wife  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  died  at  Washington,  Dec.  29.  In 
consequence  of  her  death  tbe  usual  New  Year’s 
reception  was  omitted  by  tbe  President  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet. 

Hon.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia, 
died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Dec.  29. 

Carl  Anschutz,  the  well-known  musician,  died 
in  New  York,  Deo.  30. 

Charles  H.  Sweetser.  founder  of  the  New  YorP 
Et*ming  Mail,  died  in  Fl'<rtda,  ,tan.  1, 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Thk  War.  —  Fort  Avron,  2,600  yards  ea.st  of 
Fort  Kosny,  was  bombarded  by  the  Germans,  Dec. 

27,  and  was  captured  Dec.  29.  Kinj;  William  tele- 

Cbed  from  Versailles,  Dec.  29  :  “  The  bom- 
ment  of  Fort  Avron  silenced  the  enemy’s  euns. 
The  railway  station  at  Noisy  was  shelled  and  the 
French  artillery  at  Bondy  dislod|;ed.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  loss  was  three  men.  The  garrison  of  Fort 
Avron  fled  into  Paris. 

A  balloon  landed  in  Bordeaux,  Jan.  2,  with  de- 
^atches  from  Paris,  which  it  left  on  the  30th. 
They  represent  the  Parisians,  thongh  deeply 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  Fort  Avron,  as  still  hopeful 
and  resolute. 

Advices  from  Paris  of  Dec.  29  represent  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  has  reached  the  lines  of  the  besiegersof  Par¬ 
is,  and  joined  them  as  re-inforcements.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  Beaurepaire  has  formed  in  Paris  a  corps 
of  12,000  volunteers,  who  have  sworn  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  Prussian  lines  and  organize  a 
levy  in  the  Provinces. 

The  losses  which  were  sustained  by  Gen. 
Ducrot’s  army  during  the  late  sorties  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  forces  from  the  city  were  so  heavy  and  seri¬ 
ous  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  reconstitute  the 
Army  of  Defence.  Gen.  Blanchard’s  division  has 
been  broken  up.  Gen.  de  Malroy’s  division  has 
been  transferred  to  and  amalgamated  with  the 
Third  Army,  under  Gen.  Vinoy,  —  both  generals, 
Blanchard  and  Vinoy,  still  bolding  important  com¬ 
mands. 

The  army  of  Northern  France  under  Gen.  Faid- 
herbe  bas  had  sundry  skirmishes  with  Manteutfel, 
losing  on  an  average'  from  one  to  si.x  towns  a  dav, 
but  seeming  nowise  disheartened  by  this  poor  for¬ 
tune.  The  Army  of  the  Loire,  under  Gen.  Chanzy, 
has  done  little  blit  watch  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  Gennans 
have  made  another  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Bel¬ 
fort,  with  the  loss  of  1,400  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  report  that  they  evacuated  the  town  of  Gray, 
in  the  Eastern  Department,  at  the  advance  of  the 
French,  is  confirmed,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are 
retiring  from  other  towns,  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  occupied,  as  the  French  approach.  At 
Arg<*nt  and  Cog  the  Prussians  have  been  repulsed 
by  the  population.  The  German  wounded  are 
suffering  terribly  from  the  cold.  The  saddening 
statement  is  made  that  nearly  every  occupant  of 
fifty-six  carriages,  soldiers  wounded  at  the  assault 
upon  Belfort,  on  Dec.  21,  was  frozen  to  death,  on 
the  way  to  Chatenois. 

Minister  Gambetta,  in  his  New  Year’s  address 
at  the  Prefecture,  said  the  Government  was  bound 
to  the  defence  of  the  country:  but  it  was  mortal. 
We  must  not  confound  the  Republic  with  persons 
who  had  been  forced  by  events  to  assume  power. 
These  men,  when  invasion  had  been  repelled, 
would  resign  and  submit  their  actions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  nation.  The  largest  liberty  would 
oe  accorded  to  the  expression  of  opinion.  All 
speech  must  be  as  free  as  thought;  uut  language 
engendering  actions  hostile  to  the  government 
would  be  repressed  with  energy.  ~ 

A  grand  assembly  of  the  officers  and  troops  of 
th^  German  army  took  place  at  royal  head-quarters, 
at  Versailles,  on’ New  Year’s  day’,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech  was  delivered  by  the  King:  — 

"  Soldiertof  Germany:  Great  events  must  have 
transpired  which  have  so  combined  as  to  unite  us 
here  on  this  New  Year’s  day.  A  great  task  still 
awaits  us,  however,  before  reaching  the  conclusion 
of  our  campaign  or  attaining  a  lasting  or  an  honor¬ 
able  peace,  which  will  be  secured  if  you  continue 
to  perform  deeds  similar  in  bravery  and  heroism 
to  those  which  led  to  this  point.  That  peace  once 
secured  we  can  then  confidently  regard  the  future, 
and  view  with  faith  and  calmness  what  God  in  his 
wisilom  may  design  for  us.” 

Germany.  —  Berlin  advices  of  Dec.  29  state 
that  information  has  just  reached  the  '’’^v  of  a 
startling  conspiracy  which  had  been  discovered 
among  the  French  prisoners  at  Cologne,  :>iayence, 
and  Coblentz,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  develop, 
would  have  produced  most  alarming  and  serious 
consequences  throughout  the  country.  A  large 
number  of  French  prisoners  are  held  at  each  of  the 
three  cities  named,  the  total  probably  aggregating 
50,000,  and  by  some  secret  means  which  have  not 
been  discovered  they  communicated  to  each  other 
the  details  of  a  plot  which  was  to  have  transpired 
on  Saturday  last.  A  social  Christmas  gathering 
was  to  be  held,  at  which  the  prisoners  were  also  to 
be  present,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
then  attack  their  guards,  and  take  them  by  surprise 
and  disarm  and  secure  them.  With  the  arms  and 
the  liberty  thus  acquired  they  could  fight  their 
way  back  to  France.  Fortunately  the  vvhole  plot 
was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  its  execution. 
A  large  force  of  German  troops  are  kept  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  which  is  not  yet 
deemed  improbable.  A  large  number  of  French 
officers,  held  captive  by  Prussia,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Rhine  fortresses  where  they  have 
hitherto  been  held,  and  taken  to  fortresses  on  the 
frontier  of  Russia. 

Queen  Augusta,  mindful  of  the  comfort  of  the 
Emperor,  sent  to  him  as  a  Christmas  present  sev¬ 
eral  handsome  sleighs.  Berlin  gossip  affirms  that 
the  Knqieror  is  confident  of  his  restoration;  also, 
that  for  some  unknown  cause  there  is  a  coolness 
between  him  and  Marshal  Bazaine. 

The  Black  Sea  Conference.  —  The  Turk¬ 
ish  Government,  Deo.  28,  urged  upon  the  Powers 
its  objection  to  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
affecting  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Conference. 

It  was  stated  at  London,  Dec.  30,  that  Karl 
Granville  had  received  an  official  despatch  from 
the  French  government  at  Bordeaux,  in  which 
France  declares  her  determination  not  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  Peace  conference  to  be  held  in 
London,  unless  the  British  government  had  first 
recognized  the  Republic. 

But  on  Jan.  1  the  English  foreign  office  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  conference  of  European  powers 
had  been  postponed  a  few  days  to  await  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Jules  Favre,  and  allow  the  plenipotentiaries 
to  receive  further  instructions. 

Great  Britain.  —  Earl  Granville  has  been 
assured  by  the  Prussian  government  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  English  vessels  in  the  Seine  was 
entirely  una’ithorized.  Apologies  and  •ndeii'tfl- 


ties  are  freely  offered,  and  the  general  officer  who 
ordered  the  attack  has  been  court-martialed  and 
dismissed  the  service. 

A  despatch  from  London,  dated  Dec.  31,  states 
that  the  British  government  has  ordered  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  telegraphed  to  the  government  officials 
at  Canada  to  permit  no  farther  seizures  of  vessels 
on  the  contested  fishing-ground.  A  commissioner 
has  been  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  treaty  relative  to  the  I 
Canadian  fisheries,  and  with  the  view  of  arranging  j 
such  fresh  clauses  as  it  may  be  found  expedient  I 
to  adopt  in  the  circumstances,  and  as  will  meet 
the  wishes  of  both  governments  in  the  matter. 

It  is  understood  that  the  policy  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  to  defend  its  actions  with  reference 
to  the  seizures  in  ijuestion,  and  to  maintain  that 
they  were  made  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  | 
rights  under  the  existing  treaty.  i 

The  following  changes  in  the  British  Cabinet 
have  been  officially  announced  :  The  Hon.  C.  S. 
Fortescue  has  been  appointed  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  succeed  John  Bright.  The  * 
Marquis  of  Hartington  succeeds  Mr.  Fortescue  as 
Irish  Secretary  ;  and  the  successor  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  as  Postmaster-General,  will  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  without  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  No  new  member,  therefore,  will  enter 
the  Cabinet. 

The  Anglo-American  committee,  of  which 
Thomas  Hughes  is  chairman,  has  commenced 
its  sittings  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  lasting  peace  between  England 
and  America.  Vernon  Harcourt,  W.  T.  McCul- 
lagh  Torrens,  and  Lords  Litchfield  andFitzmaurice 
are  members. 

Spain.  —  On  tbe  evening  of  December  27, 
while  Gen.  Prim  was  proceeding  from  the  Cortes 
to  his  residence,  some  individuals  in  the  Cslle 
Alcala  fired  into  his  carriage,  wounding  both  the 
General  and  his  Adjutant.  No  public  disturbance 
was  occasioned,  as  tbe  authorities  took  prompt 
measures  to  prevent  an  outbreak  and  arrest  the 
assassins.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  29  Gen.  Prim 
died. 

The  Cortes  has  adopted  a  resolution  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  General  Prim.  It  declares  that 
he  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  places  his 
family  under  the  protection  of  the  nation. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta  landed  at  Carthagena  on 
Friday,  Dec.  30,  and  on  Monday,  Jan.  2,  reached 
Madrid,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 

Italy.  —  King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rome 
Dec.  31.  His  reception  was  veiy  hearty.  The 
King  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  tbe  Quirinal 
Palace  and  was  cheered  by  an  immense  assembly. 
He  left  Rome  Jan.  1  aniid  ent'jusiastic  demon¬ 
strations.  Before  leaving  he  made  a  donation  of 
200,000  francs  for  charitable  purposes,  and  begged 
the  municipality  to  devote  to  a  similar  object  the 
sums  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  festivities 
on  his  visit. 

A  despatch  dated  Jan.  3  states  that  Rome  has 
been  visited  by  the  severest  flood  known  since 
1530,  causing  immense  loss  of  property.  The 
rain  lasted  forty-eight  hours.  The  lower  city  is 
entirely  submerged,  and  the  Florence  railway  is 
interrupted. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


December  titi- 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  Ot^  ;  U.  8.  6-20’b,  1802,  88^  ;  do. 
1867, 875i. 

Frankfort.  —  U.  8.  6-20’b,  1862,  94. 

Niw  York.  -  Gold,  110^  i  U.  8  e’s,  1881, 113)^ ;  6-20’s, 
1862, 107  «  ;  do.  1867, 110'^. 

ComisRCUL. 

Livkspool-  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  81^d. ;  red  winter 
wheat,  lOs.  9d. 

NiW  Tore.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  15,'^o. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $1.40  ^  1.49. 

Chicaqo.  —  Spring  wheat,  81  07^  (No.  2). 

December 

Financial. 

IiOnON.  —  Contois,  n%  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  88’^  :  do. 
1867,  87 K. 

Frankfort.  —  U.  S.  6-20’s,  1862,  94. 

NiW  York.  — Gold,  IlOX  ;  V.  8.  6’s,  1881,  IIS’^;  6-20’r, 
1862,  108  I  do.  1867,  110>4. 

ComiERCIAL. 

LiviRPOOb  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8>^d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  lid. 

Niw  York.  —  Cotton,  middliag  uplands,  16>40. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.45  @  1.49. 

CsKiAao.  — Spring  wheat,  8 1.07>^  (No.  3). 

December  30. 

Finanoial. 

Lonoon.  —  Consols,  91X  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  88\  :  do. 
1867,  8754. 

Nkw  York.  —  Gold.  110%  ;  D.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113%  ;  6-20’l, 
1862, 107%  -,  do.  1867, 110%. 

COHMIRCUL. 

Livikpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8%d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lOe.  lid. 

Niw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16.'4e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.46  (%  1 40. 

Chicaso.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  1.08%  (No.  2). 

December  31. 

Financial 

Lonoon.  —  Consols,  92  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  89% ;  do. 
1867,  88).. 

Niw  York.  —  Gold.  110%  ;  U.  8.  6’1, 1881, 113%  :  6-20’i, 
1862, 107%  5  do.  1867, 110%. 

COIOURCIAI- 

Niw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15%e. :  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.46  @  1.48. 

Chioaso.  — Spring  wheat,  81.07%  (No.  2). 

January  12. 

Holiday.  —  No  report. 

January  3. 

Financial. 

London.- Consols.  02%  ;  C.  8.  6-20’e,  1862,  89%;  do. 
1867,  88%. 

Niw  York _ Gol  l,  110%  ;  U.  8. 6’s,  1881, 110%  (ex  div- 

idend)  ;  6-2U’s,  1862, 108%  ;  do.  1867, 108. 

ComnaouL. 

Livxbpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8%d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11s. 

Nxw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16%o.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  81.45. 

Choaoo.  —  Spring  wbodt,  91.11%  (No.  2) 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congres-s  in  the  year  1870,  by  Fields  Osgood.  &  Co ,  i.i  tbs  Otace  of  thj 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.] 

THE  MARQUIS  HE  VILLEMER. 

By  GEORGE  SAND. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Every  Saturday,  by  Ralph  Keeler.]  ^ 


XV. 

ONE  mornin"  the  Marquis,  writin"  at  the 
large  table  in  the  library,  while  C^aroline 
at  the  other  end  was  turning  over  some 
niap.«,  laid  down  his  pen  and  said  to  her  with 
emotion,  — 

“  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  I  remember 
that  you  have  sometimes  expressed  a 
gooil-natured  wish  to  know  about  this 
work  of  mine,  and  I  thought  I  could  never 
make  up  my  mind  to  satisfy  you ;  but  now, 
—  yes,  now,  1  feel  that  submitting  it  to 
you  will  give  me  pleasure.  This  book  is 
your  work  much  more  than  it  is  mine 
atber  all ;  because  I  did  not  believe  in  it,  and 
you  have  led  me  to  respiect  the  impulse 
which  prompted  it.  By  restoring  my  faith 
in  my  task,  you  have  enabled  me  to  carry 
it  further  in  one  month  than  I  had  done  for 
ten  years  before.  You  are  also  the  cause 
why  1  shall  certainly  finish  a  thing  which  I 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  always  recom¬ 
mencing  until  my  last  hour.  Besides,  it 
was  near  at  hand,  this  last  hour  !  I  felt  it 
coming  quickly,  and  I  hastened,  the  prey  of 
despair,  for  I  could  see  nothing  advancing 
but  the  close  of  my  life.  You  ordered  me 
to  live,  and  I  have  lived ;  to  be  calm,  and  I 
am  at  peace ;  to  believe  in  God,  and  in  my¬ 
self,  and  I  do  so  believe.  Since  I  now  have 
faith  in  iny  thought  you  must  also  give  me 
faith  in  my  power  to  express  it,  for  ^though 
I  do  not  hold  to  style  more  than  is  reason¬ 
able,  yet  1  consider  it  necessarj-  to  give 
weight  and  attractiveness  to  truth.  Here, 
my  friend,  read  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Caroline,  eagerly ;  “  you 
see  that  I  do  not  hesitate,  that  I  do  not  re¬ 
fuse  ;  and  this  is  neither  prudent  nor  mod¬ 
est  on  my  part.  Very  well,  I  am  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  that !  I  am  so  sure  of  your  talent 
that  I  stand  in  no  fear  of  the  fact  that  I  shall 
have  to  be  sincere,  and  I  believe  so  thorough¬ 
ly  in  the  harmony  of  our  opinions,  that  I  even 
flatter  myself  I  shall  comprehend  what,  un¬ 
der  other  circumstances,  would  be  beyond 
my  reach.” 

But,  as  she  was  about  to  take  the  manu¬ 
script,  Caroline  hesitated  before  accepting 
so  e.special  a  mark  of  confidence,  and  in¬ 
quired  whether  the  excellent  Duke  was  not 
also  to  be  a  sharer  in  this  gratification. 

“  No,”  replied  the  Marquis,  “  my  brother 
will  not  come  to-day.  I  have  seized  upon 
a  time  when  he  is  away  hunting.  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  know  about  my  work  before  it 
is  finished;  he  would  not  comprehend  it. 
His  liereditarv’  prejudices  would  stand  in 
the  way.  To  be  sure  he  thinks  he  has  a 
few  ‘  advanced  ideas  ’  as  he  calls  them,  and 
he  knows  that  I  go  farther  than  fie  ;  but  he 
does  not  suspect  how  far  I  have  strayed 
from  the  road  in  which  my  education  placed 
me.  My  rebellion  against  these  things  of 
the  past  would  put  him  in  consternation,  and 
this  might  disturb  me  before  the  close  of 
my  work.  But  you  yourself  —  perhaps 
you  are  going  to  be  a  little  uneasy  ?  ” 

“  1  have  reached  no  decision  myself,”  re¬ 
plied  Caroline,  “  and  very  probably  I  shall 
adopt  your  opinions  when  I  understand 
them  exactly.  Sit  down  now ;  I  will  read 
aloud  for  your  benefit  as  well  as  mv  own. 
I  want  you  to  hear  yourself  speak.  1  think 
this  must  be  a  good  way  of  rereading  one’s 
work.” 

Caroline  read  that  morning  a  half-volume 
resuming  tbe  employment  the  next  day  and 
the  dav  after.  In  three  days,  she  had  made 
the  Marquis  listen  to  a  summary  of  his 
studies  for  many  years.  She  followed  his 
handwriting  as  easily  as  print,  although  it 
was  somewhat  blind ;  and  as  she  read  aloud 
I  with  admirable  clearness,  intelligence,  and 
simplicity,  growing  animated  and  conscious 
of  ncr  owu  emotion  when  the  narration 
rose  to  the  lyric  passages  in  the  epic  con¬ 
struction  of  the  history,  the  author  felt 
himself  enlightened  at  once  by  a  very  sun  of 
certainty  formed  of  all  the  scattered  rays 
by  which  his  meditations  had  been  pene¬ 
trated. 

The  picture  was  fine,  of  beautiful  origi¬ 
nality,  bearing  the  stamp  of  real  greatness. 
Under  tbe  simple  and  mysterious  heading. 
The  History  of  Titles,”  he  raise*!  a  whole 


series  of  bold  questions,  which  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  rendering  universal,  with¬ 
out  restrictions  and  forever,  the  thought  of 
the  revolutionary  night,  August  4th,  1789. 
This  son  of  a  noble  house  with  ancient  priv¬ 
ileges,  brought  up  in  the  pride  of  family  and 
in  the  disdain  of  commoners,  introduced 
before  our  modem  civilization  a  written  ac¬ 
cusation  of  the  nobility,  along  with  d<x;u- 
ments  to  sustain  his  case,  the  proofs  of  their 
usurpations,  their  outrages,  or  their  crimes, 
and  pronounced  sentence  of  forfeiture  against 
them  in  the  name  of  logic  and  justice,  in 
the  name  of  the  human  conscience,  and, 
more  than  all,  in  the  name  of  simple,  scrip¬ 
tural  Christianity.  He  boldly  attacked  the 
compromise  of  eighteen  centuries,  which 
would  ally  the  equality  revealed  by  the 
apostles  to  the  arrangements  of  civil  and 
theocratical  hierarchies.  Admitting  in  all 
classes  none  but  political  and  executive 
hierarchies ;  that  is  to  say  official  positions, 
held  as  proofs  of  personal  courage  and  so¬ 
cial  activity,  or,  in  a  word,  of  any  real  ser¬ 
vices  rendered,  he  jiursned  the  privilege  of 
birth  as  far  as  into  the  present  state  of  juih- 
lic  opinion  and  even  as  tar  as  its  final  influ¬ 
ences, —  tra.  lag  with  a  firm  hand  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ^oliations  and  usurpations  of 
power  from  1  creation  of  the  feudal  nobil¬ 
ity  down  to  t».  ".resent  time.  It  was  recon¬ 
structing  the  .’storv-  of  France  from  a 
special  point  of  view,  under  the  sway  of 
one  idea ;  a  distinct,  absolute,  inflexible,  in¬ 
dignant  idea,  springing  from  that  religious 
feeling,  which  aristocracy  cannot  attack, 
without  itself  committing  suicide,  invoking, 
as  it  does,  the  divine  right  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  own  institution. 

We  will  say  no  more  about  the  data  of 
this  book,  even  a  criticism  of  which,  would 
be  foreign  to  our  subject.  Whatever  judg¬ 
ment  might  be  passed  on  the  convictions  of 
the  author,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  him  a  splendid  talent,  joined  to  the 
knowledge  and  strong  good  faith  which 
mark  a  mind  of  the  first  rank.  His  style 
especially  was  magnificent,  of  a  copiousness 
and  richness  which  the  modest  brevity  of 
the  Marquis  in  social  life  would  never 
have  led  one  to  suspect;  though,  even  in 
his  book,  he  gave  small  space  to  dis'.ussions. 
After  having  stated  his  premises  ar.J  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  investigation  in  a  few  pages  of 
warm  and  severe  criticism,  he  passed  on  with 
eloquent  clearness  to  the  facts  themselves 
and  classified  them  historically.  His  nar¬ 
rations,  teeming  as  they  did  with  color, 
had  the  interest  of  a  drama  or  a  romance, 
even  when,  rummi^iing  among  obscure  fami¬ 
ly  archives,  he  revealed  the  horrors  of  feudal 
times,  with  the  sufierings  and  degradation 
of  the  lower  classes.  An  enthusiast,  but 
making  no  apologies  for  the  fact,  he  deeply 
felt  all  offences  against  justice,  against  mod¬ 
esty,  against  love,  and  in  many  pages  his  soul, 
in  its  passion  for  truth,  justice,  and  beauty, 
would  reveal  itself  entirely  in  bursts  of  excit¬ 
ed  elotjuence.  More  than  once,  Caroline  felt 
the  tears  come  to  her  eyes,  and  laid  aside 
the  book  to  recover  her  composure. 

Caroline  made  no  objections.  It  is  not 
for  the  simple  narrator  to  say  that  she 
should  have  made  them  or  that  there  were 
really  none  to  make ;  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
late  merely  that  she  found  no  objections  to 
offer  ;  so  great  was  her  admiration  of  his 
ability  and  her  esteem  for  the  man  himself. 
The  Marquis  de  Vilkmer  became  in  her 
eves  a  person  so  completely  superior  to  all 
ste  had  ever  met,  that  she  then  and  there 
formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  herself  to 
him  unreservedly  and  for  her  whole  life. 

When  we  say.  “  unreservedly  ”  we  are 
mindful  that  there  was  very  certainly  one 
exception  which  would  not  have  been  agreed 
to  thus,  had  it  presented  itself  to  her  mind ; 
but  it  did  not  present  itself.  In  such  a  man 
there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
her  enthusiasm.  And  vet  we  should  not  dare 
to  affirm  that,  ftom  this  time  onward,  her 
enthusiasm  did  not  unconsciously  include 
love  as  one  of  the  elements  indispensable  to 
its  fulness ;  but  love  had  not  been  its  point 
of  departure.  The  Marejuis  had  never  un¬ 
til  now  revealed  all  the  attractiveness  of  his 
intellect  or  of  bis  person ;  he  had  been  con' 
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strained,  agitated,  and  out  of  health.  Car¬ 
oline  did  not,  at  first,  perceive  the  change 
in  him,  that  was  taking  place  in  such  a 
gradual  way,  tor  he  grew  eloquent,  young, 
and  handsome,  day  bv  day,  and  hour  by  hour ; 
recovering  his  health,  his  confidence  in  him 
self,  the  certainty  ol'  his  own  power,  and  the 
charm  happiness  gives  to  a  noble  face 
which  has  b^u  veiled  by  doubt. 

When  she  began  to  account  for  all  these 
delightful  transtbnnations,  she  had  already 
felt  their  etifects  without  her  own  knowledge, 

I  and  the  autumn  had  come.  They  were  about 

returning  to  Paris,  and  Madame  de  Villemer, 
under  the  sway  of  a  fixed  idea,  would  say 
every  day  to  her  young  companion,  “In 
three  weeks,  in  a  fortnight,  in  a  week  the 
‘  famous  ’  interview  of  my  son  with  Mile,  de 
Xaintrailles  will  take  place.” 

Caroline  then  felt  a  fearful  anguish  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart,  a  consternation,  a  ter¬ 
ror,  and  an  overmastering  revelation  of  a 
kind  of  attachment  which  she  did  not  yet 
confess  even  to  herself.  She  had  so  fully 
accepted  the  vague  and  still  distant  prospect 
of  this  marriage  that  she  had  never  t^en 
willing  to  ask  herself  whether  it  would  give 
her  pmn.  It  was  for  her  a  thing  inevitable, 
like  old  age  or  death ;  but  one  does  not 
really  accept  old  age  or  death  until  either  ar¬ 
rives,  and  Caroline  felt  that  she  was  growing 
weak  and  that  she  should  die  at  the  tliought 
of  this  absolute  separation,  so  near  at  hand. 

She  had  ended  by  believing  with  the 
Marchioness  that  the  scheme  could  not  fail. 
She  had  never  dared  to  question  the  Mar¬ 
quis  ;  besides  the  Duke  had  forbidden  this, 
in  the  name  of  the  friendship  she  felt  for  the 
familv.  According  to  him,  the  Marquis 
would  never  come  to  a  decision  as  long  as 
he  was  tormented  about  it,  and  the  Duke 
well  knew  that  the  least  anxiety  on  Caroline’s 
part  would  overthrow  all  his  brother’s 
designs. 

Toe  Duke,  after  having  sincerely  admired 
the  purity  of  their  relations,  began  to  grow 
anxious  about  it.  “  This  is  becoming,”  said 
he  to  himself,  “  an  attachment  so  serious 
that  one  cannot  foresee  its  results.  Shall 
we  believe  that  his  tender  respect  for  her 
has  killed  his  love  ?  No,  no,  such  respect 
in  a  case  like  this  is  love  with  redoubled 
power.” 

The  Duke  was  not  mistaken.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  was  not  at  all  concerned  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  marriage  which  he  had  now  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  contract.  He  was  only  troubled 
about  the  change  which  a  residence  in  Pu¬ 
is  would  for  a  time  effect  in  his  relations 
with  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  in  their  free  in¬ 
timacy,  in  their  common  studies,  in  that  con¬ 
tinuous  security  which  could  not  be  found 
elsewhere.  He  mentioned  this  to  her  with 
great  sadness.  She  felt  the  same  regret, 
and  attributed  her  own  inward  sorrow  to 
her  love  for  the  country  and  to  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  a  life  so  sweet  and  noble. 

She,  however,  experienced  a  charming 
surprise  on  her  arrival  in  Paris.  She  found 
her  sister  there  awaiting  her  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  learned  that  Camille  was  going  to 
be  near  her.  She  was  to  live  at  Etampes  in  a 
little  house,  half  city  and  half  countiy  resi¬ 
dence,  pretty,  new,  in  a  good  atmosphere, 
with  the  enjoyment  besides  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  garden.  She  would  be  only  an  hour’s 
ride  by  rail  from  Paris.  She  had  placed 
Lili  at  school,  having  obtained  a  scholarship 
for  her  in  a  Parisian  convent.  Caroline 
would  be  able  to  see  her  every  week.  Fi¬ 
nally  a  scholarship  bad  also  been  promised 
her  for  little  Charles,  in  a  college  when  he 
should  be  old  enough  to  enter. 

“  You  fill  me  with  surprise  and  delight  I  ” 
cried  Caroline,  embracing  her  sister :  “  but 
who  has  worked  all  these  miracles  ?  ” 

“  You,”  replied  Camille,  “  you  alone ;  it 
is  always  you.” 

“  No,  indeed.  I  had  hopes  of  obtaining 
these  scholarships,  —  that  is,  of  procuring 
them  some  day  or  other,  through  L4onie, 
who  b  so  obliging ;  but  I  did  not  hope  for 
such  prompt  success.” 

“  O  no  I  ”  replied  Madame  Heudebert, 
“  this  did  not  come  from  L^nie ;  it  came 
from  some  one  here.”  ' 

“  Impossible  I  I  have  never  said  a  word 
about  it  to  the  Marchioness.  Knowing  how 
much  she  is  at  variance  with  ‘  the  powers 
that  be,’  I  should  not  have  dared  —  ’* 

“  Some  one  has  dared  to  approach  the 
ministry,  and  this  some  one  —  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  named ;  he  has  acted  in  secrecy, 
and  yet  I  shall  betray  him  because  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  a  secret  from  you 
—  thb  some  one  b  the  Marquis  de  Vil¬ 
lemer.” 

“  Ah !  Then  you  wrote  to  ask  him  —  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  It  was  be  who  wrote  to  me, 
inquiring  about  my  situation  and  my  claims 
with  a  kindness,  a  propriety,  a  delicacy,  — 
yes,  Caroline,’  you  were  quite  right  in  es^ 


teeming  a  character  like  his.  But  stop,  1 
have  brought  his  letters.  1  wish  you  would 
rt‘ad  them.  CaroUne  read  the  letters,  and 
saw  that,  beginning  from  the  day  when  she 
had  taken  care  of  M.  de  Villemer,  he  had 
been  bestowing  attentions  upon  her  family, 
with  a  lively  and  constant  interest.  He  had 
anticipated  her  secret  wbhes,  he  had  con¬ 
cerned  himself  about  the  education  of  the 
children.  He  had  taken  prompt  and  sure 
measures  by  letter,  without  even  offering  to 
take  them;  confining  himself  to  asking 
Camille  for  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  services  of  her  husband  in  his  depart¬ 
ment.  He  had  announced  his  success,  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  thanked,  and  saying  that  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mile,  de  SaintrGeneix 
was  far  ^m  being  paid.  This  good  news 
bad  reached  Camille  during  the  slow  jour¬ 
ney  with  post-horses  which  Caroline  was 
talung  with  the  Marchioness,  for  the  old 
ladv  had  a  fear  and  horror  of  coaches  and 
raifways. 

As  to  the  house  at  Etampes,  this  was  also 
the  idea  and  proposition  of  the  Marquis. 
There  was,  he  said,  a  little  estate,  bringing 
in  nothing,  which  had  been  left  him  by  an 
^ed  relative,  and  he  begged  Madame 
Heudebert  to  do  him  the  tavor  of  living 
there.  She  had  accepted  this  offer,  saying 
that  she  would  take  upon  herself  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  repairs;  but  she  had  found  the 
little  bouse  in  excellent  condition,  tumished, 
and  even  provided  with  fuel,  wine,  and 
vegetables,  for  more  than  a  year.  When 
she  inquir^  about  the  rent  of  the  person 
charged  by  the  Marquis  with  these  details, 
be  replied  that  his  orders  were  to  receive  no 
money,  that  it  was  too  slight  a  matter,  and 
that  the  Marquis  had  never  proposed  to  rent 
the  house  of  bis  aged  cousin  to  strangers. 

Though  Caroline  was  deeply  moved  by 
these  favors  from  her  friend,  and  pleased  to 
see  the  lot  of  her  family  so  much  improved, 
she  felt,  nevertheless,  a  sorrow  at  heart.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  was  a  kind  of  farewell 
from  him  whose  life  was  to  be  parted  for¬ 
ever  from  her  own,  and,  as  it  were,  an  ac¬ 
count  settled  by  his  gratitude.  She  drove 
back  this  sorrow,  however,  and  passed  her 
mornings  for  several  days  in  walking  out 
with  her  sister  and  the  children,  in  buying 
the  outfit  of  the  little  school-girl,  and 
finally  in  establishing  her  at  the  convent. 
The  Marchioness  wished  to  see  Madame 
Heudebert,  and  the  pretty  Elixabeth  who 
was  going  to  lose  at  the  convent  her  soft 
pet  name  of  Lili.  She  was  pleasant  to 
Caroline’s  sister,  and  did  not  let  the  child 
depart  without  a  pretty  present ;  she  wished 
to  give  Caroline  two  days  of  fireedom  with 
her  family,  so  that  she  might  have  ample 
time  to  bid  them  good  by  and  conduct 
them  to  the  station  again.  She  even  rode 
herself  to  the  convent  to  recommend  Eliza¬ 
beth  Heudebert  as  under  her  special  protec¬ 
tion. 

Camille  bad  also  seen  the  Marquis  and 
the  Duke  at  their  mother’s ;  she  had  only 
ventured  to  present  Lili  to  her  benefactor, 
the  other  children  not  being  old  enough; 
but  M.  de  Villemer  wanted  to  see  them  all ; 
he  went  to  call  upon  Madame  Heudebert  at 
the  hotel  where  she  had  taken  lodgings,  and 
found  Caroline  in  the  midst  of  the  children, 
by  whom  she  was  almost  worshipped.  She 
found  him,  for  his  part,  not  in  a  revery,  but 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  cares  and  caresses  that  she  gave 
them.  He  looked  at  each  child  with  tender 
attention,  and  spoke  to  them  all,  like  a  man 
in  whom  the  paternal  sentiment  is  already 
well  developed.  Caroline,  ignorant  that 
be  really  was  a  father,  imagined,  with  a 
sigh,  that  he  was  thinking  of  future  family 
joys. 

The  following  day,  after  she  had  seen  her 
sister  sately  in  the  railway  carriage  which 
was  to  carry  her  back  to  Etampes,  Caroline 
felt  herself  horribly  alone,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  presented 
itself  to  her  mind  as  an  irreparable  disaster 
in  her  own  life.  She  left  the  platform 
quickly  to  hide  her  tears ;  but  in  toe  court 
she  came  directly  upon  M.  de  Villemer. 
“  What  I  ”  said  he,  offering  her  bis  arm. 
“  You  are  weeping.  That  is  just  what  I 
was  expecUng ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  come 
to  this  place,  where  pretexts  for  the  public 
are  not  wanting,  to  sustain  you  a  little  in 
thb  sorrow  which  is  so  natural,  and  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  you  still  have  sincere  friends 
here.” 

“  What  I  did  you  come  here  on  my  ac¬ 
count  ?  ”  replied  Caroline,  wiping  away  her 
tears.  “lam  ashamed  of  this  momentary 
weakness.  It  is  ingratitude  to  you  who 
have  loaded  my  relatives  with  favors,  who 
have  established  them  near  me,  and  whom 
I  ought  to  bless  with  joy  instead  of  feel¬ 
ing  the  slight  pain  of  a  separation  which 
cannot  Inst  very  long.  My  sister  will  often 


return  to  see  her  daughter,  and  1  shall  see 
her  myself  oftener  still.  No,  no,  I  have 
no  cause  for  grief :  on  the  contrary,  1  am 
very  happy,  —  thanks  to  you  for  it !  ” 

“  Then  why  do  you  still  weep  V  ”  said  the 
Marciuis,  as  he  led  her  back  to  the  carriage 
he  had  brought  tor  her :  “  come,  you  are  a 
little  nervous  are  you  not  V  but  it  troubles 
me.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  platform  as  if 
we  were  in  search  of  some  one.  I  shall  not 
leave  you  in  tears.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  you  weeping,  and  it  hurts  me. 
Sto]>,  we  are  only  a  lew  steps  from  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes ;  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  there  is  no  risk  of  meeting  any  one  we 
know.  Besides,  with  that  mantle  and  veil 
no  one  will  recognize  you.  It  is  pleasant 
enough ;  will  you  come  and  look  at  the 
‘  Swiss  Valley  ’  ?  We  will  try  to  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  country  again,  and  when  I 
leave  you,  I  shall  be  sure  —  at  least,  1  ho})e, 
that  you  will  not  be  ill.” 

There  was  so  much  friendly  solicitude  in 
the  tune  of  the  Marijuis  that  Caroline  did 
not  think  of  refusing  his  offer.  “  VN'ho 
knows,”  thought  she,  “  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  bid  me  a  brotherly  adieu  before  entering 
upon  bis  new  existence  V  It  is,  indeed,  a 
thing  which  is  allowable  lor  us  to  do, — 
which  ])erhap8  we  ought  to  do.  He  lias 
never  yet  spoken  to  me  of  his  marriage ;  it 
would  be  strange  if  he  did  nut  speak  to  me 
about  it,  and  if  1  were  nut  prepared  and  will¬ 
ing  to  hear  him.” 


XVI. 

The  Marquis  made  a  sign  for  the  coach¬ 
man  to  follow  them,  and  conducted  Caroline 
on  foot,  chatting  pleasantly  with  her  about 
her  sister  and  the  children;  but,  neither 
during  this  short  walk,  nor  on  the  shaded 
avenues  of  the  “  Swiss  Valley”  in  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  did  he  say  one  word  about 
himself.  It  was  only  when  he  stopped  with 
her  under  the  {lendent  boughs  of  Jussieu’s 
cedar,  just  as  they  were  on  the  jioint  of  re¬ 
turning,  that  he  said,  smilihg,  and  in  the 
most  indifferent  tone,  “  Do  you  know  that 
my  official  presentation  to  Mile,  de  Xain¬ 
trailles  takes  place  to-day  ?  ” 

It  seemed  to  the  Marquis  that  he  felt 
Caroline’s  aim  trembling  as  it  rested  on  his 
own ;  but  she  replied,  with  sincerity  and 
resolutipn,  “  No,  1  did  not  know  that  it  was 
to-day.” 

“  If  I  speak  to  you  at  all  about  this,”  he 
resumed,  “  it  is  only  because  I  know  my 
mother  and  my  brother  have  kept  you  in¬ 
formed  of  this  fine  project.  I  have  never 
talked  with  you  about  it  myself;  it  was  not 
worth  while.” 

“  'Phen  you  thought  that  I  would  not  be 
interested  in  your  happiness  ?  ” 

“  My  happiness  I  llow  can  it  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  lady  I  do  not  know  Y  And  you, 
my  friend,  how  can  you  speak  so,  —  you  who 
know  me  ?  ” 

“  Then  I  will  say  the  happiness  of  your 
mother,  —  since  that  depends  upon  this 
marriage.” 

“  O,  that  is  another  matter,”  replied  M. 
de  Villemer,  quickly.  “  Shall  we  rest  a 
moment  on  this  seat,  and  while  we  are  alone 
here  will  you  let  me  talk  a  little  about  my 
position  ?  ” 

They  seated  themselves.  “  You  will  not 
be  cold  ?  ”  continued  the  Marquis,  wrapping 
the  folds  of  Caroline’s  mantle  around  her. 

“  No,  and  you  ?  ” 

“  O,  as  for  me,  my  health  is  robust  now, 
thanks  to  you,  and  that  is  why  they  think 
seriously  of  making  me  the  he^of  a  family 
of  my  own.  It  is  a  happiness  which  I  do 
not  need  so  much  as  they  suppose.  There 
are  already  children  in  the  world  that  one 
loves  — just  as  you  love  those  of  your  sister  I 
But  let  us  pass  that  over  and  suppose  that  I 
really  dream  of  descendants  in  a  long  line. 
You  understand  that  I  do  not  hold  to  this 
as  a  point  of  family  pride ;  you  know  my 
ideas  about  nobility ;  they  are  not  precisely 
those  of  the  people  around  me.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  people  around  me,  I  cannot 
change  in  this  regard ;  it  no  longer  depends 
upon  myself.” 

“  I  know  that,”  replied  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix,  “but  your  heart  is  too  comprehen 
sive  not  to  long  after  the  warmest  and  holiest 
affections  of  life.” 

“  Suppose  all  that  you  please  in  that  re¬ 
spect,”  replied  the  Marquis,**  and  then  under¬ 
stand  that  the  choice  of  the  mother  of  my 
children  is  the  most  important  affair  of  my 
life.  Well,  then,  this  great  transaction,  this 
sacred  choice,  do  you  think  any  one  else 
could  attend  to  it  in  my  place  ?  Do  you  ad 
mit  that  even  my  excellent  mother  can  wake 
up  some  morning  and  say,  *  There  is  in 
society  a  young  lady,  whose  name  is  illus¬ 
trious  and  whose  foiiune  is  large,  and  who 
18  to  b«  the  ^ife  of  tny^  son  because  tny 


friends  and  1  consider  the  match  advantage¬ 
ous  and  proper  Y  Mv  son  does  not  know 
her,  but  no  matter !  terhaps  she  will  not 

E lease  him  at  all ;  j)erhaps,  he  will  displease 
er  as  much ;  no  matter  again  1  It  would 
please  my  eldest  son,  my  friend  the  duchess, 
and  all  those  who  frequent  my  little  draw¬ 
ing-room.  My'  son  must  be  unnatural  if  he 
dues  not  sacrifice  his  repugnance  to  this 

S'  .  And  if  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles  should 
of  such  a  thing  as  not  calling  him  jht- 
liict,  %he  will  be  no  longer  wortliy  of  the 
name  she  bears !  ’  You  see  plainly,  my 
friend,  that  all  tliis  is  absurd,  and  I  am  aston¬ 
ished  that  you  have  taken  it  seriously  tor 
one  moment.” 

Caroline  struggled  in  vain  against  the  in¬ 
expressible  joy  which  this  assurance  caused 
her ;  but  she  quickly  remembered  all  the 
Duke  had  said,  and  all  that  duty  required 
her  to  say  herself. 

**You  astonish  me  too,”  rejoined  she. 

**  Did  you  not  promise  your  mother  and  your 
brother  to  see  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles  at  the 
appointed  time  Y  ” 

*•  And  so  I  shall  see  her  this  evening ;  it 
is  an  interview  arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  appear  accidental,  and  one  which  does 
not  nind  me  in  any  respect.” 

**  That  is  an  evasion  which  I  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  in  a  conscience  like  that  of  the  Marquis 
de  Villemer.  You  have  passed  your  woid 
that  you  will  do  your  best  toward  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  merit  of  this  person,  and  making  her 
appreciate  yours.” 

**  O,  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  do  my 
best  in  that  direction,”  replied  the  Marquis, 
with  so  merry  and  winning  a  laugh  that 
Caroline  was  dazzled  by  the  look  lie  fixed 
upon  her. 

**  Then  you  are  making  light  of  your 
mother’s  wishes  Y  ”  resumed  she,  arming 
herself  with  all  her  reserve  of  resistance ; 
**  I  never  would  have  believed  you  capable 
of  that.” 

“No,  no,  I  am  not,  indeed,”  replied  M. 
de  Villemer,  recovering  his  seriousness. 
**  When  they  exacted  this  jiromise  from  me 
I  did  not  laugh,  1  assure  you.  I  was  in 
deep  sorrow  and  seriously  ill ;  I  felt  myself 
dying,  and  I  thought  my  heart  was  already 
dead.  I  yielded  to  tender  and  cruel  |H'r- 
suasions,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  let 
me  die  in  peace ;  but  I  have  been  recalled, 
my  friend ;  I  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life ; 

I  feel  myself  full  of  youth  again,  and  of  the 
future.  Love  is  astir  within  me,  like  the 
sap  in  this  great  tree ;  yes,  love  —  that  is, 
faith,  strength,  a  sense  of  my  immortal 
being,  which  1  must  account  for  to  God, 
and  not  to  human  prejudice.  I  will  lie 
happy  in  my  own  way ;  1  will  live,  and  1  will 
not  marry  unless  I  can  love  with  my  whole 
soul !  ” 

**  Do  not  tell  me,”  continued  he,  without 
giving  Caroline  time  to  reply,  **  that  I  have 
other  duties  in  opposition  to  this.  I  am  not 
a  weak,  irresolute  man.  1  am  not  satisfied 
with  words  eonsecrated  bv  usage,  and  1  do 
not  propose  to  become  tlie  slave  and  the 
victim  of  ambitious  chimeras.  My  mother 
desires  to  recover  our  wealth  1  She  is  at 
fault  in  that.  Her  true  happiness  and  her 
true  glory  are  in  having  renounced  it  all  to 
save  her  eldest  son.  She  is  richer  now  — 
since  I  have  arranged  for  her  support  at  the 
price  of  nearly  all  I  have  left — than  she 
was  ten  years  ago,  submitting  with  terror 
to  a  doubtful  situation,  and  one  which  she 
believed  must  grow  worse.  See,  then,  if  I 
have  not  done  for  her  all  that  I  could  do ! 
I  have  certain  strong  opinions,  the  fruit  of 
the  study  and  thought  of  my  whole  life.  I 
have  held  them  in  silence.  I  have  suffered 
terribly  from  griefs  which  she  has  never  sus¬ 
pected.  I  have  been  in  real  torture  from 
my  own  heart,  and  I  have  spared  her  the 
pain  of  seeing  my  agony.  I  have  even 
suffered  at  her  hands,  and  have  never  com¬ 
plained.  Have  1  not  seen,  from  childhood, 
that  she  had  an  irresistible  preference  for 
my  brother,  and  did  I  not  know,  besides, 
that  she  thought  this  due  to  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  titled  of  her  sonsY  I  have 
conquered  the  vexation  of  this  wound,  and 
when  my  brother  at  last  permitted  me  to 
love  him,  I  did  love  him  devotedly :  but 
before  that  time  how  many  secret  affronts 
and  bitter  jests  I  have  brooked  from  him, 
and  from  my  mother  too,  in  league  with  him 
against  the  seriousness  of  my  thought  and 
life !  I  bore  them  no  ill-will  for  this  ;  I 
understood  their  mistakes  and  prejudices ; 
but  without  knowing  it,  they  did  me  much 
harm ! 

**  In  the  midst  of  so  many  vexations,  only 
one  thing  could  tempt  a  solitary  man  like 
me,  —  the  glory  of  letters.  I  felt  within  me  a 
certain  fire,  an  impulse  towards  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  whibh  mi^ht  draw  around  me  manifold 
sympathies.  I  saw  that  this  gloiy  would 
wound  my  mother  itt  her  beliefs,  ana  I  detet' 
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mined  to  keep  the  most  strict  incognito,  that 
the  paternity  of  my  work  might  not  even  be 
suspected.  You  alone,  you  only  in  the 
whole  world,  have  been  intrusted  with  a 
secret  which  is  never  to  be  disclosed.  I 
will  not  add,  during  my  mother’s  lifetime, 
for  1  have  a  horror  of  these  mental  reserva¬ 
tions,  these  j)arricidai  schemes,  which  seem 
like  calling  death  down  upon  those  whom 
we  ought  to  love  better  than  ourselves.  I 
have  said  ‘  never  ’  in  this  matter,  so  as  never 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  any  state  of  things 
in  which  a  (mrsoual  gratification  could  lessen 
my  grief  at  losing  my  mother.” 

“  Very  well  1  in  all  this,  I  like  vou  as 
much  as  I  admire  you,”  replied  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix ;  “  but  it  strikes  me,  that  with 
respect  to  your  marriage,  it  can  all  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  it  ought,  with  due  regard  to  your 
own  wishes  and  to  those  of  your  familv. 
Since  they  say  that  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles  Is 
entirely  worthy  of  you,  why,  at  the  moment 
of  assuring  yourself  of  this,  do  you  say  be¬ 
forehand  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
probable  ?  This  is  where  I  do  not  cora- 
j)rehend  you  at  all,  and  where  I  doubt  if 
you  have  any  serious  or  respectable  reasons 
that  I  could  be  brought  to  accept.” 

Caroline  spoke  with  a  decision  which  at 
once  changen  the  resolution  of  the  Marquis. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  opening  his  heart  to 
her  at  all  hazards;  he  had  felt  himself 
guided  onward  by  a  glimmer  of  hope,  of 
which  she  had  now  deprived  him,  and  he 
became  sad,  and  seemingly  quite  overcome. 

“  Well,  you  see,”  resumed  she,  “  you  can 
find  no  answer  to  this.” 

“  You  are  not  wrong,”  said  he;  “I  had 
no  right  to  tell  you  that  I  should  certainly 
be  indifferent  to  Mile,  de  Xaintrailles.  I 
know  it  myself;  but  you  cannot  be  a  judge 
of  the  secret  reasons  that  give  me  this  cer¬ 
tainty.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  her.  I 
expect  you  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of 
my  independence  and  clear  conscience  in 
this  matter.  I  would  not  have  a  thought 
like  this  remaining  in  your  mind,  —  M.  de 
Villemer  is  to  marry  for  money,  for  position, 
and  for  a  name.  O  my  friend,  never  believe 
that  of  me,  I  beg  of  you.  To  fall  so  low  in 
vour  esteem  would  be  a  punishment  which  I 
Iiave  not  merited  through  any  fault,  by  any 
wrong  against  you  or  against  my  family.  I 
expect,  likewise,  that  you  will  not  reproach 
me,  if  I  should  happen  to  find  myself  obliged 
openly  to  oppose  my  mother’s  wishes  with 
regard  to  my  marriage  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  all  that  justifies  me  in  a 
pretended  eccentricity.  Be  so  good  as  to 
absolve  me  beforehand  if,  sooner  or  later,  I 
liave  to  show  her  and  my  brother  that  I  will 
give  them  my  blood,  my  life,  my  last  franc 
and  even  my  honor,  if  need  be,  but  not  my 
moral  freedom,  not  my  truth  to  myself.  No, 
never !  These  are  my  own,  these  are  the 
only  possessions  I  reserve,  for  they  come 
trom  God,  and  man  has  no  claim. upon 
them.” 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  Marquis  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  with  a  forcible  pres¬ 
sure.  Ills  face,  at  once  energetic  and 
charming,  expressed  his  enthusiastic  faith. 
Caroline,  bewildered,  was  afraid  of  having 
understood  aright  and  yet  equally  afraid 
lest  she  might  have  deceived  herself :  but 
what  mattered  that  which,  thus  against  her 
will,  jiassed  in  her  mind  ?  She  must  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  supjiose  that  the  Manjuis  could 
ever  think  of  her.  She  had  great  courage  and 
invincible  pride.  She  answered  that  it  was 
not  lor  her  to  decide  upon  the  future  ;  but, 
that,  for  her  own  part,  she  had  loved  her 
father  so  much  that  she  would  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  own  heart  even,  if,  by  a  complete 
renunciation  of  herself,  she  could  have  pro¬ 
longed  his  life.  “  Take  care,”  said  she  with 
spirit,  “  whatever  you  may  decide  upon  to¬ 
day  or  afterward,  alw.ays  remember  this ; 
that  when  beloved  parents  are  no  more,  all 
that  we  might  have  done  to  render  their 
lives  longer  or  happier  will  come  before  us 
with  terrible  eloquence.  The  slightest 
short-coming  then  assumes  enormous  propor¬ 
tions  ;  and  there  will  never  be  a  moment  of 
peace  or  happiness  for  one  who,  even  while 
using  all  his  rightful  freedom,  gains  the 
memory  of  having  seriously  grieved  a 
mother  who  is  no  more.” 

I'he  Marquis  pressed  Caroline’s  hand 
silently  and  convulsively ;  she  had  hurt  him 
deeply,' for  she  had  spoken  the  truth. 

She  rose,  and  he  conducted  her  to  the 
carriage  again.  “Be  content,”  said  he, 
breaking  the  silence  as  he  was  about  leav¬ 
ing  her.  “  I  will  never  openly  wound  my 
mother.  Bray  for  me,  that  I  may  have 
eloquence  to  convince  her  when  the  time 
comes.  If  I  do  not  succeed  —  Well,  what  is 
that  to  you  ?  It  will  be  so  much  the  worse 
for  me.” 

He  flung  the  address  to  the  coachoian 
and  disappeared. 


AT  KIRKHY  COTTAGE. 

liV  ANTIION  V  TROLLOFE. 

CHAI’TEU  IV.  —  SUOWlNIi  HOW  ISAIIEL 
LOWND  KKl'KNTKU  HER  FAULT. 

IN  spite  of  her  piteous  condition  and  near 
prosjiect  of  death,  Isabel  Lownd  complet¬ 
ed  her  round  of  visits  among  her  old  friends. 
That  Christmas  should  be  kept  in  some  way 
by  every  inhabitant  of  Kirkby  Cliffe,  was  a 
thing  of  cour.se.  The  district  is  not  poor, 
and  plenty  on  that  day  was  rarely  wanting. 
But  Parson  Lownd  was  not  what  we  call  a 
rich  man ;  and  there  was  no  resident  squire 
in  the  parish.  The  farmers,  comprehending 
well  their  own  privileges,  and  aware  that 
the  obligation  ot  gentle  living  did  not  lie  on 
them,  were  inclined  to  be  close-fisted ;  and 
thus  there  was  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  old  and  the  infirm.  There 
was  a  certain  ancient  widow  in  the  village, 
of  the  name  of  Mucklewort,  who  was  troubled 
with  three  orphan  grandchildren  and  a  lame 
daughter ;  and  Isabel  bad,  some  days  since, 
expressed  a  fear  up  at  the  parsonage  that 
the  good  things  of  this  world  might  be  scarce 
in  the  old  widow’s  cottage.  Something  had, 
of  course,  been  done  for  the  old  woman,  but 
not  enough,  as  Isabel  had  thought.  “  My 
dear,”  her  motlier  had  said,  “  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  make  very  poor  people  think  that 
tliey  are  not  poor.” 

“  It  is  only -one  day  in  the  year,”  Isabel 
had  pleaded. 

“  What  you  give  in  excess  to  one,  you 
take  Irom  another,”  replied  Mrs.  Lownd, 
with  the  stern  wisdom  which  experience 
teaches.  Boor  Isabel  could  say  nothing 
further,  but  had  ieared  greatly  that  the  ra¬ 
tions  in  Mrs.  Mucklewort’s  abode  would  be 
deficient.  She  now  entered  the  cottage,  and 
found  the  whole  family  at  that  moment  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  tor  the  consumption  of  a 
great  Christmas  banquet.  Mrs.  Muckle¬ 
wort,  whose  temper  was  not  always  the  best 
in  the  world,  was  radiant.  The  children 
were  silent,  open-eyed,  expectant,  and  sol¬ 
emn.  The  lame  aunt  was  in  the  act  of 
transferring  a  large  lump  of  beef,  which 
seemed  to  be  commingled  in  a  most  inartis¬ 
tic  way  with  jxitatoes  ami  cabbage,  out  of  a 
pot  on  to  the  family  disli.  At  any  rate 
there  was  plenty ;  for  no  five  appetites  — 
had  the  five  all  been  masculine,  adult, 
and  yet  youthful  —  could,  bjf  any  feats  of 
strength,  have  emptied  that  dish  at  a  sitting. 
And  Isabel  knew  well  that  there  had  been 
pudding.  She  herself  had  sent  the  pud¬ 
ding  ;  but  that,  as  she  was  well  aware,  had 
not  been  allowed  to  abide  its  fate  till  this 
late  hour  of  the  day.  “  I 'm  glad  you  ’re 
all  so  well  employed,”  said  Isabel.  “  I 
thought  you  had  done  dinner  long  ago.  I 
won’t  stop  a  minute  now.” 

The  old  woman  got  up  from  her  chair, 
and  nodded  her  head,  and  held  out  her 
withered  old  hand  to  be  shaken.  The  chil¬ 
dren  opened  their  mouths  wider  than  ever, 
and  hoped  there  might  be  no  great  delay. 
The  lame  aunt  courtesied  and  explained 
the  circumstances.  “Beef,  Miss  Isabel,  do 
take  a  mortal  time  t’  boil;  and  it  ain’t 
DO  wise  good  for  t’  bairns  to  have  it  any 
ways  raw.”  To  this  opinion  Isabel  gave 
her  full  assent,  and  expressed  her  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  the  amount  of  the  beef  should  be 
sufficient  to  require  so  much  cooking.  Then 
the  truth  came  out.  “  Muster  Archer  just 
sent  us  over  from  Rowdy’s  a  meal’s  meat 
with  a  vengeance ;  God  bless  him  1  ”  “  God 
ble.’s  him !  ”  crooned  out  the  old  woman, 
and  the  children  muttered  some  unintelligi¬ 
ble  sound,  as  though  aware  that  duty  re¬ 
quired  them  to  express  some  Amen  to  the 
jirayer  of  their  elders.  Now  Rowdy  was 
the  butcher  living  at  Grassington,  some  six 
miles  away,  —  tor  at  Kirkby  Cliffe  there 
was  no  butcher,  linbel  smiled  all  round 
upon  them  sweetly,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  then  left  the  cottage  without  a 
word. 

He  had  done  this  because  she  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  these  people  should  be 
kindly  treated,  —  had  done  it  without  a 
syllable  spoken  to  her  or  to  any  one,  —  had 
taken  trouble,  sending  all  the  way  to  Grass¬ 
ington  for  Mrs.  Mucklewort’s  beef!  No 
doubt  he  had  given  other  people  beef,  and 
had  whispered  no  word  of  his  kindness  to 
any  one  at  the  rectory.  And  yet  she  had 
taken  upon  herself  to  rebuke  him,  because 
he  had  not  cared  for  Christmas  Dav  I  As 
she  walked  along,  silent,  holding  Mabel’s 
hand,  it  seemed  to  her  that  of  all  men  he 
was  the  most  perfect.  She  had  rebuked 
him,  and  had  then  told  him — with  incredible 
falseness  —  that  she  did  not  like  him ;  and 
after  tliat,  when  he  had  proposed  to  her  in 
the  kindest,  noblest  manner,  she  had  re- 

C'.ed  him,  —  almost  as  though  he  had  not 
n  good  enough  for  her  I  She  felt  notit 


as  though  she  would  like  to  bite  the  tongue  ' 
out  of  her  head  tor  such  misbehavior. 

“Was  not  that  nice  of  him  V  ”  said  Ma¬ 
bel.  But  Isabel  couhi  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “  I  always  thought  he  was  like  that,” 
continued  the  younger  sister.  “  It  he 
were  my  lover,  I ’d  do  anything  he  asked 
me,  because  he  is  so  good-natured.” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me,”  said  Isabel.  And 
Mabel,  who  comprehended  something  of  the 
condition  of  her  sister’s  mind,  did  not  say 
another  word  on  their  way  back  to  the  par¬ 
sonage. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  house  that  on 
Christmas  Day  they  should  dine  at  four 
o’clock,  —  a  rule  which  almost  justified  the 
very  strong  expression  with  which  Maurice 
first  offended  the'young  lady  whom  he  loved. 
To  dine  at  one  or  two  o’clock  is  a  practice 
which  has  its  recommendations.  It  suits  the 
appetite,  is  healthy,  and  divides  the  day  in¬ 
to  two  equal  halves,  so  that  no  man  so  din¬ 
ing  fancies  that  his  dinner  should  biing  to 
him  an  end  of  his  usual  occupations.  And  to 
dine  at  six,  seven,  or  eight  is  well  adapted 
to  serve  several  purposes  of  life.  It  is  con¬ 
venient,  as  inducing  that  gentle  lethargy 
which  will  sometimes  follow  the  pleasant 
act  of  eating  at  a  time  when  the  work  of 
the  day  is  done ;  and  it  is  both  fashionable 
and  comfortable.  But  to  dine  at  four  is 
almost  worse  than  not  to  dine  at  all.  The 
rule,  however,  existed  at  Kirkby  Cliffe  par¬ 
sonage  in  regard  to  this  one  special  day  in 
the  year,  and  was  always  obeyed. 

On  this  occasion  Isabel  did  not  see  her 
lover  from  the  moment  in  which  he  left  her 
at  the  church  door  till  they  met  at  table. 
She  had  been  with  her  mother,  but  her 
mother  had  said  not  a  word  to  her  about 
Maurice.  Isabel  knew  very  well  that  they 
two  had  walked  home  together  thmi  the 
church,  and  she  had  thought  that  her  best 
chance  lay  in  the  possibility  that  he  would 
have  spoken  of  what  had  occurred  during 
the  walk.  Had  this  been  so,  surely  her 
mother  would  have  told  her;  but  not  a 
word  had  been  said;  and  even  with  her 
mother  Isabel  had  been  too  shamc-faced  to 
ask  a  question.  In  truth,  Isabel’s  name 
had  not  been  mentioned  between  them,  nor 
had  any  allusion  been  made  to  what  had 
taken  place  during  the  morning.  Mrs. 
Lownd  had  been  too  wise  and  too  warj'  — 
too  well  aware  of  what  was  really  due  to 
her  daughter  —  to  bring  up  the  subject 
herself;  and  he  had  been  silent,  subdued, 
and  almost  sullen.  If  he  could  not  get  an 
acknowledgment  of  affection  from  the  girl 
herself,  he  certainly  would  not  endeavor  to 
extract  a  cold  compliance  by  the  mother’s 
aid.  Aftdca,  and  a  disruption  of  all  the 
plans  of  his  life,  would  he  better  to  him  than 
that.  But  Mrs  Lownd  knew  very  well  how 
it  was  with  him  knew  how  it  was  with 
them  both ;  and  was  aware  that  in  such  a 
condition  things  should  be  allowed  to  ar¬ 
range  themselves.  At  dinner  both  she  and 
the  rector  were  full  of  mirth  and  good-hu¬ 
mor,  and  Mabel,  with  great  glee,  told  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Mucklcwort’s  dinner.  “  I 
don’t  want  to  destroy  your  pleasure,”  she 
said,  bobbing  her  head  at  Maurice ;  “  but  it  ■ 
did  look  so  nasty  I  Beef  should  always  be 
roast  beef  on  Christmas  Day.” 

“  I  told  the  butcher  it  was  to  be  roast 
beef,”  said  Maurice,  sadly. 

“  I  dare  say  the  little  Muckleworts  would 
just  as  soon  have  it  boiled,”  said  Mrs. 
Lownd.  “  Beef  is  beef  to  them,  and  a  pot 
for  boiling  is  an  ea.sy  apparatus.” 

“  If  you  had  beef.  Miss  Mab,  only  once  or 
twice  a  year,”  said  her  father,  “  you  would 
not  care  whether  it  were  roast  or  boiled.” 
But  Isabel  spoke  not  a  word.  She  was 
most  anxious  to  join  the  conversation  about 
Mrs.  Mucklewort,  and  would  have  liked 
much  to  give  testimony  to  the  generosity 
displayed  in  regard  to  quantity;  but  she 
Ibund  that  she  could  not  do  it.  She  was 
absolutely  dumb.  Maurice  Archer  did 
speak,  making,  every  now  and  then,  a  ter¬ 
rible  effort  to  be  jocose ;  but  Isabel,  from 
first  to  last,  was  silent.  Only  by  silence 
could  she  refrain  from  a  renewed  deluge  of 
tears. 

In  the  evening  two  or  three  girls  came  in 
with  their  younger  brothers,  the  children  of 
farmers  of  the  better  class  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  usual  attempts  were  made  at 
jollity.  Games  were  set  on  foot,  in  which 
even  the  rector  joined,  instead  of  going 
to  sleep  behind  his  book,  and  Mabel,  still 
conscious  of  her  sister’s  wounds,  did  her 
very  best  to  promote  the  s^rts.  There  was 
blindman’s-buff,  and  hide-and-seek,  and 
snapdragon,  and  forfeits,  and  a  certain 
game  with  music  and  chairs,  —  verj’  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  chairs,  —  in  which  it  was  every¬ 
body’s  object  to  sit  down  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  the  music  stopped.  In  the 
game  Isabel  insisted  on  playing;  because 


she  could  do  that  alone.  But  even  to  do 
this  was  too  much  for  her.  The  sudden 
pause  could  hardly  be  made  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  hilarity  of  spirit,  and  her  spirits  were 
unequal  to  any  exertion.  Maurice  went 
through  his  work  like  a  man  ;  was  blinded, 
did  his  forfeits,  and  jostled  tor  the  chairs 
with  the  greatest  diligence;  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  he,  too,  was  as  solemn  as 
a  judge,  and  never  once  spoke  a  single  word 
to  Isabel.  Mrs.  Lownd,  who  usually  was 
not  herself  much  given  to  the  playing  of 
games,  did  on  this  occasion  make  an  effort, 
and  absolutely  consented  to  ciy  the  forfeits ; 
but  Mabel  was  wonderfully  ijuiet,  so  that 
the  farmers’  daughters  hardly  perceived 
that  there  was  anything  amiss. 

It  came  to  pass,  after  a  while,  that  Isabel 
had  retreated  to  her  room,  —  not  for  the 
night,  as  it  was  as  yet  hardly  eight  o’clock, 
and  she  certainly  would  not  disapjiear  till 
the  visitors  had  taken  their  departure, — 
a  ceremony  which  was  sure  to  take  place 
with  the  greatest  punctuality  at  ten,  after  an 
early  supper.  But  she  had  escaped  for 
a  while,  and  in  the  mean  time  some  frolic 
was  going  on  which  demanded  the  absence 
of  one  of  the  party  from  the  room,  in  order 
that  mysteries  might  be  arranged  of  which 
the  absent  one  should  remain  in  ignoranc?. 
Maurice  was  thus  banished,  and  desired  to 
remain  in  desolation  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes ;  but,  just  as  he  had  taken  up  his 
position,  Isabel  descended  with  slow,  solemn 
steps,  and  found  him  standing  at  her  father’s 
study  door.  She  was  passing  on,  and  had 
almost  entered  the  drawing-room,  when  he 
called  her.  “  Miss  Lownd,”  he  said.  Isa¬ 
bel  stopped,  but  did  not  speak ;  she  was 
absolutely  bt'yond  speaking.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  day  had  been  so  great,  that  she 
was  all  but  overcome  by  it,  and  doubted 
herself  whether  she  would  be  able  to  keep 
up  appearances  till  the  supper  should  be 
over,  and  she  shoidd  be  relieved  for  the 
night.  “  Would  you  let  me  say  one  word  to 
you  ?  ”  said  Maurice.  She  bowed  her  head 
and  went  with  him  into  the  study. 

Five  minutes  had  been  allowed  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  mysteries,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  five  minutes  Maurice  was  author¬ 
ized,  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  return  to 
the  room.  But  he  did  not  come,  and  upon 
Mabel’s  suggesting  that  possibly  he  might 
not  be  able  to  see  his  watch  in  the  dark, 
she  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  She  burst  into 
the  study,  and  there  she  found  the  truant 
and  her  sister,  very  close,  standing  together 
on  the  heartb-rug.  “  I  did  n’t  know  you 
were  here.  Bell,”  she  exclaimed.  Where¬ 
upon  Maurice,  as  she  declared  afterwards, 
jumped  round  the  table  after  her,  and  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  “  But  you 
must  come,”  said  Mabel,  who  accepted  the 
embrace  with  perfect  good-will. 

“  Of  course  you  must.  Do  go,  pray,  and 
I  ’ll  follow,  —  almost  immediately.”  Mabel 
perceived  at  once  that  her  sister  had  alto¬ 
gether  recovered  her  voice. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  ’em  you  ’re  coming,”  said  Ma¬ 
bel,  vanishing. 

“  You  must  go  now,”  said  Isabel.  “  They 
’ll  all  be  away  soon,  and  then  you  can  talk 
about  it.”  As  she  spmke,  he  was  standing 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  Isabel 
Lownd  was  the  happiest  girl  in  all  Craven. 

Mrs.  Lownd  knew  all  about  it  from  the 
moment  in  which  Maurice  Archer’s  pro¬ 
longed  absence  had  become  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  among  the  players.  Her  mind  had 
been  intent  upon  the  matter,  and  she  hail 
become  well  aware  that  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  two  young  people  should  be 
alone  together  for  a  few  moments.  Mabel 
had  entertained  great  hopes,  thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  that  perhaps  three  or  four  years  must 
be  passed  in  melancholy,  gloomy  doubts 
before  the  path  of  true  love  could  be  made 
to  run  smooth;  but  the  light  had  shone 
upon  her  as  soon  as  she  saw  them  standing 
together.  The  parson  knew  nothing  alwut 
it  till  the  supper  was  over.  Then,  when 
the  front  door  was  open,  and  the  farmers’ 
daughters  had  been  cautioned  not  to  get 
themselves  more  wet  than  they  could  help 
in  the  falling  snow,  Maurice  said  a  word  to 
his  future  father-in-law.  “  She  has  con¬ 
sented  at  last,  sir.  I  hope  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  against  it. 

“  Not  a  word,”  said  the  parson,  grasping 
the  young  man’s  hand,  and  remembering, 
as  he  did  so,  the  extension  of  the  time  over 
which  that  phrase  “  at  last  ”  was  supposed 
to  spread  itself. 

Maurice  had  been  promised  some  further 
opportunity  of  “  talking  about  it,”  and  of 
course  claimed  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
There  was  a  difficulty  about  it,  as  Isabel, 
having  no  w  been  assured  of  her  happiness, 
was  anxious  to  talk  about  it  all  to  her 
mother  rather  than  to  him ;  but  he  was  im¬ 
perative,  and  there  came  at  last  for  him  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  of  delicious  triumph  in 
that  very  spot  on  which  he  had  been  so 
scolded  for  saying  that  Christmas  was  a 
bore.  You  were  so  very  sudden,”  said 
Isabel,  excusing  herself  for  her  conduct  in 
the  morning. 

“  But  you  did  love  me  V  ” 

“  If  I  do  now  that  ought  to  be  enough  for 
you.  But  I  did,  and  I ’ve  been  so  unhappy 
since;  and  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  you 
would  never  speak  to  me  again.  But  it  was 
all  your  fault ;  you  were  so  sudden.  And 
then  you  ought  to  have  asked  papa  first,  — 
you  know  you  ought.  But,  Maurice,  you 
will  promise  me  one  thing.  You  won’t  j 
ever  again  say  that  Christmas  Day  is  a 
bore !  ”  _ 

RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Seventy-three  hundred  Chicagoans  died 
during  the  past  year. 

—  Some  of  the  small  cities  in  Massachusetts 
want  to  be  villages  again. 

Last  year  1 6,750  Philadelphians  died.  In 
1869  the  number  was  14,786. 

—  Cincinnati  has  built  twenty-eight  steam 
vessels  during  the  year  just  past,  with  an  aggrc- 
ate  tonnage  of  11,648  tons. 

—  The  Jeff.  Davis  Mansion  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  that  city  for  school  purposes. 

—  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  just  opened  a  new 
hotel.  It  is  called  the  Tod  House,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  is  to  be  conducted  on  temperance 
principles. 

—  The  Medical  Record  records  the  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that,  of  the  87,822  soldiers  who 
were  wounded  during  the  rebellion,  only  four 
cases  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  heart  were  re¬ 
ported. 

—  A  critic  gives  the  following  definition  of  j 
the  word  “  gist  ”  :  “  Gist  ”  comes  not  from  the  \ 
German  “  geist,”  but  the  French  “  giste  ”  (gite),  | 
meaning  position,  situation.  The  word  in  the  j 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  used  has  been  adopted 
into  common  parlance  from  the  language  of  the 
lawyers.  The  e.xpression  “  the  gist  of  an 
action  ”  is  employed  to  denote  that  circumstance 
or  set  of  circumstances  in  rest^t  of  which  the 
action  lies.  From  this,  by  a  slight  extension  of 
meaning,  we  have  the  word  “  gist,”  in  the  vulgar 
sense  signifying  the  important,  the  material  part 
of  anything. 

—  A  somewhat  curious  case  w.vs  recently 
heard  before  a  New  Orleans  court,  in  which  a 
suit  was  brought  for  the  property  left  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Henrietta  Newsham,  whose  history  while 
in  the  flesh  was  not  without  its  romance.  This 
person  came  to  New  Orleans  from  Vicksburg 
on  a  flatboat  during  the  war,  accompiinied  by 
her  cousin,  who  was  said  also  to  be  her  lover. 
L'pon  the  arrival  of  the  twain  in  New  Orleans, 
Henrietta  adopted  the  garb  of  a  boy,  and  be¬ 
came  a  newsboy.  She  continued  to  sell  papers 
and  to  dress  in  male  attire,  unsuspected  by  her 
associates,  until  an  order  from  General  Banks 
ordering  a  draft  in  New  Orleans  induced  her  to 
resume  the  habiliments  of  her  sex.  She  there¬ 
after  became  known  as  the  girl-newsboy.  In 

1864  she  died  of  small-pox.  In  the  following 
year  her  cousin  died  of  the  same  disease,  and  in 

1865  her  aunt,  with  whom  the  two  lived,  also 
died.  Some  thousands  of  dollars  were  l^t  by 
the  girl-newsboy,  and  the  suit  now  brought  is 
by  a  person  assuming  to  be  the  mother  of  Hen¬ 
rietta,  and  who  claims  her  estate. 

—  Great  things  for  science  have  been  achieved 
by  means  of  the  microscope  ;  but  these  will  now 
be  outdone  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  which 
the  inventor  calls  “  an  aplanatic  searcher,”  and 
which,  when  applied  to  the  microscope,  increases 
its  power,  its  penetration,  and  capability  of  defi¬ 
nition  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  Objects 
which  under  the  best  of  ordinary  microscopes 
appear  as  black  patches,  are  seen  to  be  full  of 
beads,  or  lines,  or  grooves,  or  possessed  of  a 
fashion  of  some  sort,  with  the  aplanatic  searcher. 
Some  theories  of  vital  organization  are  built  on 
discoveries  made  by  the  microscope ;  and  if  these 
discoveries  now  prove  to  be  delusions,  the  theo¬ 
ries  will  have  to  be  abandoned  or  rewritten. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  "germ 
theory  ”  and  the  theory  of  spontaneous  (^nera- 
tion.  The  minute  disk  of  jelly  in  which  the 
germ  was  supposed  to  lie  is  now  proved  by  the 
aplanatic  searcher  to  be  a  delusion,  a  false 
image,  due  to  nothing  more  than  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  the  object-glass.  From  this  it  will  be 
understood  that  a  revolution  in  microscopical 
science  may  be  looked  for.  ‘The  inventor  of 
this  new  and  searching  apparatns  is  Dr.  Royston- 
Pigott. 

—  The  Chicago  Republican  tells  the  following 
surprising  story  :  There  have  been  written  per- 
h  ap  a  thousand  romances  relative  to  the  finding  of 
chihlrcn  by  their  tender  parents.  Chicago  con¬ 
tains  a  man  who  has  been  made  happy  in  a  double 
sense.  —  he  has  discovered  a  father  mourned  as  of 
the  dead  through  seventeen  long  years,  and  the 
father  aforesaid  has  discovered  in  Captain  J.  J. 
Harrington,  late  of  the  Ninetieth  Illinois  Vol¬ 
unteers,  and  now  of  the  Custom  House,  a  six 
feet  three  inches  and  220  pounds  avoirdupois 
inheritor  of  his  name  and  fortune. 

Nearly  twenty  years  gone  by  Harrington  pire 
left  the  shores  of  the  Green  Island  to  seek  fame  and 
fortune  in  the  broad  territories  of  the  New  World^ 


Off  the  foggy  coast  of  Newfoundland  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  encountered  a  storm  and  was 
wrecked,  nearly  all  on  board  prishing.  Har¬ 
rington  was  among  the  survivors,  and  settled 
down  in  the  country  on  the  shores  of  which  he 
was  cast  away.  The  emigrant  had  left  in  his  own 
land  a  young  wife  and  several  small  children. 
They  left  Ireland  for  America  a  few  months 
later  than  the  husband  and  father.  They  ex¬ 
pected  to  And  their  natural  protector  in  New 
York,  but  were  bitterly  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  After  wasting  some  weeks  in  una¬ 
vailing  wuting  and  hoping  Mrs.  Harrington  and 
her  family  followed  tne  •'  star  of  empire,”  set¬ 
tling  down  in  this  State  and  eventually  in  this 
city.  The  children  grew  up  to  maturity,  the 
mother  was  laid  to  rest,  and  the  existence  of  the 
father  was  almost  forgotten.  Captain  Jack  was 
always  a  stirring  boy,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  he  shouldered  a  musket  with  the  brave  Nine¬ 
tieth  and  won  his  captain’s  “  bars  ”  on  many  a 
field  of  fame.  When  pace  was  proclaimed  he 
returned  to  civil  life  and  was  patronized  by  Un¬ 
cle  Sam.  Three  days  ago  he  received  a  letter. 
Heopned,  read,  and  stood  transfixed.  It  was 
from  his  father.  The  old  man  had  heard  of  his 
family  through  some  Chicagoan  who  had  visited 
the  land  of  codfish,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  re¬ 
newing  his  acquaintance  with  those  so  dear  to 
him  by  nature.  He  had  written  to  Ireland,  had 
heard  "the  family  left  there  for  Ameriea,  traced 
them  to  New  York  and  lost  sight  of  them 
for  many  years.  He  concluded  they  were 
dead,  and  endeavored,  in  peaceful  toil,  to 
drown  his  grief.  In  those  years  of  industry 
he  had  managed  to  acqiire  a  competence 
and  remained  true  to  his  old  love.  He  invites 
the  presence  of  his  son  and  in  a  few  weeks 
Captain  Jack  will  shap  his  coarse  to  that 
island  — 

“ - far  abroad, 

Where  sailors  gang  to  hsh  for  cod.*’ 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

It  was  a  wise  negro  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
happiness  of  married  people,  said,  “  Dat  ’ar  ’pads 
altogedder  on  how  dey  'joy  deyselves.” 

Tnx  Boston  Post  aplogizes  for  saying,  in  spok¬ 
ing  of  a  young  American  “  poet,”  something  abont 
the  "  sputterings  of  his  insatiate  pn,”  and  saj’s  it 
really  meant  to  say  the  "  writings  of  bis  industri¬ 
ous  pn.” 

At  a  wedding  recently,  when  the  officiating 
priest  asked  the  lady, '* ‘Wilt  thou  have  this  man 
to  be  thy  wedded  husband  ?  ”  she  droppd  the 

Erettiest  courtesy,  and,  with  a  modesty  which  lent 
er  beauty  an  additional  grace,  replied,  “  If  you 
please.” 

A  Lim.*  boy  who  went  to  church  was  cau¬ 
tioned  to  remember  the  text,  which  was  :  “  Why 
stand  ye  all  the  day  idle?  Go  into  my  vineyard, 
and  whatsoever  is  right  I  will  pay  thee!”  Johnny 
came  home  and  was  asked  to  repeat  the  text.  He 
thought  over  it  awhile,  and  then  cried  out:  "What 
d’  ye  stand  round  here  doing  noffin  for  ;  go  into 
my  barnyard  and  work,  I  ’ll  make  it  all  right  with 
you.” 

A  WEALTHY  bachelor,  having  had  one  or  two 
lawsuits  for  breach  of  promise,  now  replies  to  any 
yonng  lady  who  wishes  a  few  minutes’  private  con¬ 
versation,  “  No,  you  do  not,  madam.  It  cuts  me 
to  the  heart  to  be  compelled  to  doubt  the  honora¬ 
ble  ness  of  your  intentions,  but  that  sort  of  thing 
is  played  out.  My  rule  is  imprative,  and  if  you 
have  any  business  with  me  it  must  be  transacted 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.” 

Asthma.  —  J<mo$  Whitcomb'$  Remedy.  —  Pre¬ 
pared  from  a  German  recip  obtained  by  the  late 
Jonas  Whitcomb,  in  Enrop.  It  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  bis  case  when  all  other  appliances  of 
medical  skill  bad  been  abandoned  by  him  in  de¬ 
spair.  In  no  case  of  a  purely  asthmatic  character 
has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has 
effected  many  prmanent  cures.  It  contains  no 
pisonous  or  injurious  properties  whatever.  An 
infant  may  take  it  with  prtect  safety.  Prepared 
by  Joseph  Barnett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

For  Coughs  ahd  Throat  Disorders,  use 
“  Brown' t  Bronchial  Trochee,"  having  proved  their 
efficiency  by  a  test  of  many  years. 

“  /  hate  never  changed  my  mind  reacting  them 
from  the  Jirst,  excepting  to  think  yet  better  of  that 
which  I  begam  thinking  well  of." 

Kev.  Kerry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  Largest  is  not  always  the  best,  bnt  the 
American  House,  Bostor,  which  is  the  largest 
hotel  in  New  England,  will  also  be  found  ore  of 
the  bed.  Every  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort 
of  guests. 

Cold  Feet.  —  The  Voltaic  Armor  Inner  soles 
invented  by  Dr.  Hall  are  a  sure  relief.  Sold  by 
Druggists  and  Shoe  Dealers. 

j  Acute  Aefectioks  of  the  Lungs,  Chest, 

I  Throat,  and  Kidneys  are  easily  cured  by  using 
1  White  Pine  Compound.  For  sale  everywhere. 

I  Irterestirg  to  Ladies.  —  I  have  a  Grover 
Sc  Baker's  Sewing  Machine,  which  has  Pen 
:  Constantly  used  in  my  family  for  over  seven 
I  years,  and  is  now  to  all  appearances  as  good  as 
i  when  first  purchased.  Daring  the  time  I  have  had 
i  the  machine,  I  have  had  from  seven  to  ten  persons 
!  in  my  family,  for  whom  it  has  done  most  of  tne  sew- 
!  ing,  besides  that  of  three  married  daughters  and 
,  many  of  my  neighprs,  it  Ping  the  only  machine 
in  our  neighprhood.  During  all  this  time  I  have 
'  never  used  but  one  needle,  and  the  machine  has 
I  never  cost  me  anything  for  repairs. 

Mrs.  Amy  Curtiss, 

I  Poobrilie,  Madium  &.,  ff,  Y. 


REGENT  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

LEE  AND  SHEPARD,  Boston. 


A  rich  Historical  Work. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

With  Xoti-s  of  I’crMinnl  ObM'rvatlima  aiitl  K»‘miniseoiK'is 
of  Diplomacy  under  Dllllciiltics.  Hy  C'ii.iblkh 
Washbchn,  'Coinmiiwloncr  and  .Minister  Kesldeiit  of 
the  I'nlted  States  at  .VsuneUm  I'roiii  IHSI  to  IH6S.  In 
two  volumes.  Octavo.  Illustrated  with  5Iaps  and 
KnKravInxs.  $  7.MI. 

Mr.  Washburn’s  iKsik  has  been  a  lonit  time  In  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  Is  now  ready  I'ur  sale,  and  may  Ih>  found  in  the 
prinuiiial  bis>kstures  'tliniUKliout  the  eountty.  I  he  tirst 
volume  is  a  History  of  the  country  from  its  earliest  dis¬ 
covery  and  ovcuimtiun  by  KuruiK-aus,  until  the  betthmiii;: 
of  those  stnuD.'e,  intricate,  and  much-mlsunderstiHid  tniiis- 
actions  which  have  mode  so  iimeli  dlblonuitie  dlttleiilty 
wlthin  the  last  few  years.  The  second  is  the  author's  ex¬ 
periences  ns  Minister  to  that  country,  which  ar*  of  the 
must  excitliiK  and  Interestintt  ihameter.  The  Isok  Is 
printed  on  heavy,  tinted  imper,  and  handsomely  Isiund. 

A  fine  ReliKloita  Work. 

THE  MODEL  PRAYER. 

.V  I'l  on  the  LtinUH  Pmyor.  lly  Kkv. 

(•EUKGK  O.  ItALDWlN,  )>.  I).,  Author  ot"  **  Uopn‘r4l‘Ilta* 
live  Mon/*  •*  Koproiionlalive  Woinoii,'*  Ac.  Ibiii«i. 
('loth, 

**AHto  vour  t'amillArity  with  thii*  prayer,  all  i  care  to 
wty  just  hero  Is,  that  it’  vou  patiently  accuiupaiiy  mo 
thnm^h  Its  oxinmltlon,  1  ho|>i‘  to  show  you  tliat  It  lias 
hitilior  heights,  dtH'iMT  depths,  broader  nnu  mort*  ooinptv- 
lionslvo  ranjfi’s  of  truth,  than  y«m  have  droiMiUHl  oi.  * — 
Aithok. 

Two  CaptivatiiiK  Novela. 

GOLD  AND  NAME. 

8Vi).  C'ltHll,  i  PRlH‘r,  $  l.OO. 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 

8vo.  Clidh,  #1..W;  I'aiwr,  S  1.00. 
By  Madamr  Marik  SoriiiK  .'Schwartz,  Translated 
from  the  Swetlisli  by  Miss  Sklna  ItuRO  nnd  .Miss 
Marik  X.  Brown. 

NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Kt.i.iAii  Kklloou’s  Nkw  Kook. 
ARTHUR  BROWN,  the  Youiik  Captain.  IBmo. 
Illustrated.  SI.'ZV  Heiiik' Vol.  I.  of  "the  1’lea.saiit 
Cove  ttertes."  To  lie  coiiipletisl  in  six  vidumes. 

1)R.  ClIARLKS  H.  I’KARSON’S  S KW  liOUK. 

THE  YOUNG  I’lUNKKRS  of  the  Nnrtliwest. 
lOmu.  Illustrated.  $l.'f.).  I Tiifonii  with 
PRor.  .lAMKs  IikMillg’s  Xew  Book. 

LOST  IN  THR  FUG.  lOmo.  Illustrated.  81.00. 
lieinR  the  tlUrd  of  "  i  he  II.  l).  \V.  C.  titories.”  lo  lie 
completed  in  sl.x  vuluiiies.  lllustratetl.  I'er  volume, 
8I». 

SoriilK  May’s  Xkw  Storiks. 

THE  FUYAWAY  SERIES.  To  Iw  completed  In 
six  volumes.  Illustrated.  I  nifomi  In  style  with 
1.  Little  Folks  .Vstray.  lIlustraKsl.  7.1  cents. 
t.  I’rudy  Kis'pini;  House.  Illustrated.  71  cents. 
(Gtbers  in  prejiarallon.) 

Miss  Dot  oLAs’s  Xkw  Books. 
KATHIE’S  STORIES.  Fi>r  Youni;  People.  By 
Miss  .V.  M.  l)ol'OL.vs,  .Vuthor  of  “  ln|  fnist.’’  Tti  lie 
completed  In  six  volumes.  Illustmtisi.  Pervul.,  $1. 
1.  Knthle’s  Three  Wishes. 

'2.  Kathie’s  Aunt  Kuth. 

3.  Kathie’s  Summer  at  Cetlanvood. 

4.  Kathie’s  Soldiers. 

IVlLLIAM  EVERKTT's  XEW  STORV, 

DOUBLE  PLAY ;  or,  Htiw  <Toc  Hardy  Chose 
his  Friends,  llv  M  illiam  Kverki't.  lOmo.  II- 
lustrateil.  $1.31.  rnitunii  with 
CHANGING  BASE;  or,  What  Edward  Rice 
Learnt.  IVmo.  lllustratisl.  $  l.'il. 

Pai  l  Coboex’s  New  Books. 

■WHO  WILL  WIN?  161110.  IllustratwI.  g  1.2.1. 
GOING  ON  A  MISSION.  16nio.  Illustrated.  gl.‘2.1. 
Hy  the  .Vuthor  of  "  Bessie  Lovell,”  "  .Mndiic  Graves,” 
etc.  lleinR  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  “  T Tic 
Beckoning  Series.” 

Xkw  .IrvExiLK  Speaker. 

LITTLE  PIECES  FOR  LITTLE  SPEAK- 
ER.S.  Designed  to  assist  Parents  and  'leueliers  In 
preparim;  for  Kxhihitions.  By  .Miss  S.  M.  1'riest. 

•24mo.  Cloth.  71cls^ _ 

Sold  hv  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealer-. 

LEE  A'SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SIIKPAHD,  A  DILLI.NGHA.M,  New  York. 


Family  Standard  Relish. 


HALFORD 


TABLE  SAUCE. 


The  “  Beechers  of  To-Day :  ” 

Who  and  What  They  are  ;  With  Portraits  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  JIrs.  Stowe,  Catharine  E.,  Edward,  and  Thomas 
K.  Beecher,  (fiven  In  January  Xo.  Pictorial  PHIIEXO- 
LOGIC.VL  JitL'KX.VL,  XewVoI.  311  cts, a  number.  g3a 
year.  SentwlthEVEHYSATlRbAVayearfor$6.-10.  News¬ 
men  Iiave  It.  S.  It.  Wells,  Piihlisher,  38R  Broadwav,  X.  Y. 

ufeoKbIethoven. 


EDITED  BY 


MOSCHELES. 

In  One  Volume.  .  .  Price,  $  2.00. 


Neatly  Imund  In  riolh  uniformly  with  Ditson  <k  Co.’s 
popular  wis-ks  of  .Musical  Literature,  [”  Beethoven's 
Is-tters ”  Mendelssohn’s  Letters,”  ”  Life  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn,”  "  Life  of  Gottschalk,”  "  History  of  Music,”  ttc.] 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

The  Horse  Hair  Inner  Soles  are  warrantisl  a  p<'r- 
firt  cure  for  Colil  Feet,  Rheumatism,  ami  all  com¬ 
plaints  arlsln;;  fnim  Imperfi-ct  elrculatlon  of  thn  blood. 
Price,  71  cents  a  pair.  Sent  by  Mall,  jiostage  paid.  Agents 
wanted.  J.  S.  ANDREWS,  .14  Elm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OKND  STAMP  ihr  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 

O  KsKravlBii*  to  L.  A.  BLLIOT,  Boaton. 


[.Ianuauy  21,  l87i- 

$10  MADE  FROM  50c. 

Soiiietliing  urgently  nec-ded  by  even'lsHly.  Call  and 
rxaiiilne,  or  l'2  samples  sent  (mistage  paid)  for  Filly  Cents 
that  retail  easily  for  Ten  1  ollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT, 

181  Chatham  Square.  Xew  York. 

Facts  that  concern  Everybody! 


MORE  CHILDREN  POISONED! 

BY  BATIlVfa 

Adulterated  Contectionery ! 


Uoad  the  folltiwlnj;  ittatuinont,  whicli  1h  now  goint;  the 
roiimlH  of  the  PrenH :  — 

“Till*  pilze-eanily  package  liusineKn  which  flourishes  ho 
extensively  on  all  the  lines  of  travel  Is  a  nuisance  which 
should  be  pnunptly  abated.  At  Lafayette,  Ind.,  the  other 
day,  a  fanner  Isuight  a  ‘  j»rlze  package,*  and  gave  It  to  his 
children.  They  K«Mm  lM*came  vliilently  sick,  nnd  the 
alarmed  father  f<M»k  the  r>’mainliig  cnnil.v  ti»  a  physician 
for  analyslH.  The  n'sult  was  the  dlsci)v«‘r>'  of  a  qnnniity 
of  acetate  of  zinc,  a  deadly  poUon  when  taken  In  large 
doses.  In  this  case  no  lives  were  lost,  hut  a  warning  was 
given  which  should  not  tx*  dlsregardwl  hy  those  disposed 
to  try  their  luck  and  their  stomachs  at  the  same  time.** 
On  rending  the  alMwe,  every  person  can  sw  that  In  se¬ 
lecting  (’onfiTtloneiy  the  grt‘at(^t  can*  should  Is*  <*xer- 
cis4*d  or  the  initst  serious  cimsisiiiencesinay  follow.  Kverj' 
father  and  mother  who  an*  solicitous  for  the  health  and 
lives  of  their  little  out's,  will  not  trifle  with  them  by  pur¬ 
chasing  ConfiM-'tlonery  which  Is  not  rnovKD  to  lx*  pure. 

Dealers  in  aicd  Consuiiiei's  of 
Confectionery 

arc  iiiformnl  that  we  nolthor  mnnnfactun-  nor  sell  any 
K(M)da  but  those  of  Hie  YERY  BF;8T  yl’.VUTY,  and 
which  arc  WARRANTED  PI  RE. 

Southmayd  &  Co., 

10*  TREMONT  SFREET,  BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


Chickering  &  Sons’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES ! 

Tiinmphant  over  allthe  Worldl 


n.VVE  RECEIVED 

First  Eremmms, 

IN  EVERY  IX.STAXCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  OOMPETITORH, 

IN  THE 

United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 


r 


354  Washlufton  Street,  Boaton. 

tl  Enat  14th  SL,  New  York. 

EQCynU  PlJiyfl  crockery  and  Glasg 
rncniin  UnllBI.  ware,  Porrelain.de. 
Terre,  Enamellf^l  Toilet  Ware,  CuHparloreH, 
Parlor  SnifttHniN,  Parian  StatnetteHand  Vanes, 
Sliver  -  I’lateil  Ware,  Cutlery,  anti  Gernian 
Stiitly  Lainps,  mul  cithi-r  useful  «iuf  umaiucntal  guuds, 
for  sale  wlrnh  salc  and  reh  II  bv 

1».  B.  STEDMAN  *  CO.. 

124,  120,  &  128  Summer  St.,  Boaton. 


GURABIaE. 

Send  for 'circular  to  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  WILSON,  Bie 
Unic  Druggists,  20  Central  Street,  Boatun,  Maas. 

VERY  CHOICE. 

SOUTHMAYD’S 
Broken  Gandyi 

Cunalatlng  of  twenty-ono  varictica;  la  one  of  the  beat 
Candlea  that  can  be  mamiflwturcd. 

For  purity  and  quality  It  cannot  he  excelled. 

Wholcaalc  and  retail,  102  Tremont  .Street,  Boston. 

TUF  FlfiUFRIEfi  nf.ts,  seines,  lines,. 
I  nc  rioncnico.  TWIS^ES,  suitable  tor  Ex- 
port.  River,  Pond,  Lake,  or  Sea  FlHhlng,  for  »»ale  to  the’ 
tnuleby  AMKKIOAN  5KT  AND  fWINK  (’()., 
Hamplen  and  prices  hy  mall.  43  Commercial  St.,  liostoii* 


Oldeat  and befltremed^for(^>u^aandro1dM.  (let.  genuine. 

Try  HTOEIA  fur  the  Ulou^  ^old  by  Drug- 


January  21, 1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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A.  T.  STEWART  &  GO. 

WILL  CONTISl’E  TO  OrrEK, 

At  the  Extremely  Eow  Prices  of 
last  week, 

ALL  THE  GOODS  CODIPRISED  IN 


THE  VARIOfS  DEl’AUTMESTS  OF 


THEIR  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

TIIKY  HAVE  STILL  FOU  SALE  SOME 

KleKAiit  NoveltieH  In  A'elvet,  Silk,  and  Pi.plin 
Suits,  Oricandle  DreHneH,  ItfiiiseH’  and 
Children’s  DresseM. 

A  llEAI'TIFl’L  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Konnets,  Hatn,  anil  a  Oeneral  Variety  of 
Millinery  Artlclew. 

Velvet  and  Cloth  CloakH,  Sackfi,  PolonalHew, 
Breakfant  JaeketH, 

Sable,  Mink,  Black  Marten,  and  Kmiine 
FURS,  &c. 


BROADWAY, 

4th  Avenue,  9th  and  lOth  Streets, 

_  NEW  YORK. 

THE  FOUNDLING. 

A  (Iroup  of  Statuary  by 
JOHN  ROOFRS, 
Just  completed.  Also, 

Coming  to  the  Parson. 

Price,  S  1ft  each, 
rarties  drslrlnK  these  or 
other  croups,  or  wishing  to 
send  them  as  presents  to 
fMends,  can  enclose  the 
iirice  and  they  will  be  de- 
Ilvend  at  any  point  east 
of  the  Mississippi  with  all 
express  charges  prepaid ; 
or  will  bo  sent  west  of  there 
bv  tVeight  and  a  discount 
allowid  in  compensation. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  I’rlcc  List  to 
tTOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

ROGERS’S  GROUPS. 

WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

210  WaahinKton  Street, 
are  the  only  agents  for  Itoston  and  vicinity  fur  the  sale  of 
these  fhmuus  statuettes. 


jS  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

cj  male  and  female,  to  intnxiuce  the  OESriN’K  IM* 
Ol*KOVEl)  COMMON  SKN.^K  FAMILY  SEWINO 
tJ)M  ACIIINE.  Thlfl  Machine  will  utitch,  hem.  fell,  tuck, 
^  quilt,  cord,  blml,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  moat  aupe* 
^rior  manner.  l*nce  only  5  l.V  Fully  licenser!  and  war- 

I  ranted  for  live  years.  We  will  pay  $  1,0UU  for  any  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautlfiil,  or  more 
elasiic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  **Kla.'4t1c  LiKrk 
^  Stllcli.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the 
K  cloth  cannot  be  nulled  apart  without  tearing;  it.  We 
^  pay  HKents  ftom  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  expenses, 
*3  or  a  commission  fln»m  which  twice  that  amount  can 
I®  bo  maile.  Address  SKCOMB  A  CO.,  Boaton, 
l>  MaaH.;  PittaburK,  Pa.;  Louia,  Mo.;  or 
^  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Worth  of  $20  for  $8,00. 

The  Christian  I'lilon,  $3.  Either  of  ILirpers’  or  .Vtlnn- 
tic, S4.  1‘IirenologicalJoum.tl, $3.  Jlarslmll’s Washing¬ 
ton,  $S.  AndtheDoctor,— achromo,— $5.  The  worth  of 
820  for  only  $0.00.  Send  to  S.  R.  WELLS,  I’ubllshcr, 
No.  309  Hroadway,  Xcw  York. 

X.  11.  —  Evek V  Sati  rd A Y  with  all  the  above  for  $  12. 


Earth  Closet, 

OR  CoinnifMle.  WOODRl’FF’H  IMPROVED  P.V- 
TKXT  ttvm  fllO.50  S  11.00.  Absolutely  without 
oilor.  Indispensable  to  every  ftimlly. 

A  DRAPER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  IT.  S. 

No.  40  Cortlandt  St,,  New  York. 


IfTjS  Cures  SORE  THROAT. 
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Poland’s  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  COLDS. 

Polanil’a  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  COUGHS. 

Polnnd’a  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

Polanil’a  White  Pino  Compound, 

“  Cures  Spitting  of  Blood.  ^ 

Polanil’a  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  Pulmonic  AfTeo-  § 
i^\  tions  generally.  jj. 

Poland’s  White  Pino  Compound,  09 

Ouies  Kidney  Oomplaints.  U* 


”  For  health  comes  sparkllngln  the  streams. 
From  cool  Chocoriia  stealing; 

There ’s  Iron  In  onr  Northern  winds; 
Ourpmci  art  trttt  healing.” 

JOUM  U.  WHITTIKB. 
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THE 

FLORENCE 

IS  THE  MOST 


SEWING  MACHINE 

It  hart  takrn  the  hi^ihcrtt  Premlumti  at  eveiy  prominent 
Fair  when*  shown,  in  the  year 

levo, 

over  pverv  flrst-class  inachim'  In  the  market. 

Agencies:  bos  Broadway,  new 

YORK,  and  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns. 

CADY  AND  GENTLE¬ 
MEN  Agents  Want^  ev¬ 
erywhere  —  large  pn>flta  —  to 
SKLL  a  little  Article  lnd4)rHed  by 
every  woman  u.ing  It.  It  keeps 
the  needle  ftom  piercing  the  Anger 
and  thumb  while  sewing.  With 
It  she  sewH  one  third  faster.  Sam¬ 
ple  and  circular  mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  3.1  cents  ;  oi  call  and 
examine. 

NATIONAL  FINGER  GUARD  COo, 

777  Broadway,  New  York. 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

, WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  GO., 

P.  O.  Box  No.  «  Uhorch  SL,  N.  Y. 

Send /or  Thea-Ifeclar  Circular. 

tANTED- AGENTS.  (S20  per  day)  to 
sell  the  celebrated  H().ME  .SHI  ITLE  SKWIXO 
iM.kCHIXK.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
”  loci-stitch”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  in  fully 
I  licenied.  The  best  and  cheapest  ftunllv  .Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  .Vddress  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  3k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  IMttaburg, 
Pa..  Chicago,  III.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and 
Key-Check  OntAt.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  .M’F’G  Co., 

66  Fulton  .St.,  Xcw  York. 

Agents  WANTED^H*  ^5~a  Month  hr  the 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
BOST'OX,  .MASS.,  or  S  f.  LOUIS,  SIO. 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 

SEND  two  three-cent  stamps  to  PROCTER  BROS., 
(iLorcEsTEK.  Mass.,  for  '*  TRE.VTISE  OX  THE 
Hl'M.VX  H.VIR,’’  worth  •BOO.OO  to  anj- person  wish¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  liair  from  falling  oA,  or  flxai  fading  or 
turning  gray.  A  Wonderful  Treatise— send  for  IL 

THE 


mwmmmMm 

Sullivan.  The  oanplete  series,  unabridged,  with  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  Anest  paper,  large 
gvo,  In  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  In  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 


Xov.  j 


DON  JUAN  (now 

"  IS.  FII^Wo. 

Dec.  I.  IL  BARBIERE. 


Dee.  13.  LAHOMNAMBU- 
LA. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

.  “  IS.  IL  THOVATORE. 
Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Mustc-sellers 
and  Booksellers  In  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

BOOSEY  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

•  300,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Prizes  cashed  and  Information  Aimished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  (Told  and  Suver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 


TAYLOR  3k  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  W'all  Street,  Xew  York. 


The  new  YORK  weekly  day-book - 

THE  CHAMPION  OF  THE  WHITE  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  AGAINST  THE  WORLD. -92  per 
year.  Address  "  DAY-BOOK,  ”  Xew  York  City. 


Rf  R  WCCif  Local  and  travelling  salesmen 
H  ivLLIVa  wanted.  Business  light  and 
HONORABLE.  Xo  "  Gilt  Enterprise,”  “  Cheap  Jcweliy,” 
nr”  Bogus  Monev”  swindle.  .Vddress,  enclosing  stamp, 
B.  H.  WALHER,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  removes 
Corns  without  pain:  price,  2Sc.  Sold  at  drug, 
shoe,  and  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  or 
price  and  trade  supplied  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN 
FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  Street.  New  York. 


D14BETIC  FLOUR. 

The  prepared  Floor  of  Bran  for  making  Bieeuit  for 
the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic,  may  be  had  of  JOHX  W. 
SHKDDEX,  Pharmaceutist,  363  Bowery,  comer  Fourth 
Street,  Xew  York. 


chromos,  stereoscopes. 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  Imported  and  mann- 
focturr?  by  E.  H.  3k  T.  ANTHONY  3k  CO.,  S91 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


LAWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES. 


Bt  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 


Profusely  Illustrated,  •  l«o0. 


”  Whatever  interests  boys  In  the  mechanical  sciences, 
inspires  them  with  zeal,  is  of  practical  interest  and  value. 
On  this  account,  we  give  a  special  welcome  to  a  new  ju¬ 
venile  book  Just  Issued  by  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co.,  called 
‘  Lawrence’s  .Vdventures,’  and  written  by  Trowbridge. 

”  Ice-Cutters,  glass-makers,  coal-mlners,  iron-men,  and 
shlp-biiildcrs  are  herein  traly  described,  and  the  process 
of  their  work  illustrated.  It  Is  an  excellent  guide  to 
knowledge  of,  and  Interest  in,  the  most  important  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  which  arc  explained  and  adapted  to  the 
young.”  — H.  T.  Ti’Ckebm.vn. 


THE 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  1871. 


PBor.  DeMileb,  Cabolibb  Chesebbo,  Habbiet  Pbes- 
coTT  rirorroBD,  and  other  popular  American  writ¬ 
ers,  wUl  contribute  SERIAL  STORIE.S. 

J.  W.  DeFobxst  began  in  thejanuarv  number  a  Serial 
.Story  entKlcd  "KATE  BEAUMONT.’’ 


Hexbt  James,  Jb.—“  ROGER’S  LITTLE  GIRL,’’ 
a  .Serial  .Story,  to  begin  in  an  early  number. 


J OBB  Hat  —  "  CASTILIAN  DATS,”  a  series  of  hrll- 
llant  articles,  giving  his  obseoations  during  his  late 
residence  in  Spain. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  BAKEB.author  of  “Inside”  and  “The 
Xew  TImothv”— Papers  on  “LIFE  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST.” 


Db.  Hbbbt  W.  Williams,  the  distinguished  Oenllst  —  .V 
series  of  papers  on  “  THE  CARE  OF  THE 
EYE." 

Pboeessob  .\n.usiz—  Several  popular  scientific  articles 
on  his  recent  observations  in  BERKSHIRE  AND 
THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 


John  Fisbe- A  series  of  verv  Interesting  papers  on 
”  FABLES  AND  SUPRB.STITIONN.’’ 


W.  D.  Howells  —  In  a  serial  form,  some  studies  of 
AMERICAN  CHARACTER  and  PLACES. 


Jambs  T.  Fields— Remlaiscences  of  distinguished  .\ii- 
thors .^American  and  Foreign,  under  the  title  of  “  Ol'R 
WHISPERING  GALLERY.”  Began  in  the 
January  number  with  Thackeray. 


H.  W.  LoBcrBLLow,  W.  C.  Bbtabt,  -Iohb  G.  WnrrriEB, 
J.  R.  Lowell,  O.  W.  Holmes,  T.  W.  Higoixsox, 
Matabd  Taylor,  T.  B.  .VLORirn.  Ralph  Keei.kb, 
Mils.  Stowe,  Mbs.  Helen  Ucxt,  Mk.s.  Tuaxteb, 
MI.S.S  Phelps,  and  other  distinguished  .Vmerican  writ¬ 
ers,  will  contribute  regularly. 


Setkbal  fopclab  Fobeigb  .Vuthobs  wUl  ftimi.sh  ar¬ 
ticles. 

TERM.S,  —  Single  number,  3S  cents.  S  4.00  a  vear  in 
advance;  2  copies,  $7.00:  S  copies,  $16.u0;  10  copies, 
$30.00,  and  $3.00  for  each  additional  copy. 


“  The  Best  Juvenile  Magazine  ever  Pub- 
Ushed  In  any  Land  or  Language.*’ — PkUa- 
delfkia  Press. 

1871  Our  Young  Folks.  1871, 

J.T.  TROWBRIDGE  AND  LUCY  LARCOM, 

£Jditors. 


ATLANTIC  ALMANAC 

For  1871. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALMANAC  FOB  1R71 

has  been  prepared  on  the  general  plan  atlnpted  In  the 
three  numbers  previously  issued, — that  of  combining  with 
Illustmtlons  of  a  high  onler  of  merit  Ilteraiy  articles  of 
varied  Interest.  .Vmong  the  LITERARY  .(’OXTEXTS 
of  the  new  Issue  are  articles,  never  before  reprinted,  by 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Lamb,  Sir  Walter  .Scott, 
and  Leigh  Hi  nt,  extracls  Drom  Batabd  Taylor’s  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Faust;  and  other  entertaining  bingraphtcal  and 
miscellaneous  matter. 

THE  ILLUSTR.VTIOX.S  Include  BEAVTirvL  Drsioxs 
FOR  THE  Calendars,  Picti  res  spited  to  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  Xpmerops  attractive  Faxct  Sketches,  and 
Portraits  of  the  Emperor  Xapolcon,  The  Prince  Impe¬ 
rial,  King  William  of  Prassia,  Count  Bismarck,  (jueen 
Victoria,  The  Empress  Eugenie,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Tennyson,  Xllsson,  and  Patti. 


“  The  .Vtlantic  .VImanac  for  1S71  Is  the  best  of  the  aeries 
—  yeteaclioflispretlecessorswas  good.  It  bosacalondar, 
not  alone  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews  and  Mohammedans, 
and  a  great  deal  of  .Vmerican  statistical  information.  There 
arc  forty-two  engravings  from  original  designs  and  por¬ 
traits,  with  memoirs  of  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Dickens, 
Carlyle,  Xilsson,  and  .Vdelina  Patti.”  —  Philadelphia 
Prett, 


•«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Pablisheix, 

_ BOSTON. _ 

“  To  have  written  the  beat  Juvenile  book  of 
the  year  — ay,  ofthe  laat  flve  years  —  la  a  great 
merit.  It  haa  been  done  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz, 
and  is  *  The  William^Henry  Letters.’  ”  —  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Press. 


THE 

William  Henry  Letters. 

By  MBS.  A.  M  DIAZ. 

«1.50. 

This  unifine  book  contains  a  large  number  of  letters 
never  before  published,  and  a  remarkably  interesting  pref¬ 
ace  by  Silas  Y.  Fht. 


”  This  is  the  most  natural  piece  of  word-painting  which 
can  be  lound  In  literature.  The  ’  William  Henry  Letters  ’ 
have  convuh  ed  with  laughter  the  elderly  readers  of  that 
superior  magazine.  Our  young  Folte,  In  whose  columns 
most  of  these  *  Letters  ’  have  appeareil.  The  publishers 
have  acted  wisely  in  collecting  and  publishing  them  In 
this  more  substantial  form.  The  prefice,  or  introduction 
to  the  work,  by  the  editor  of  the  letters,  is  In  itself  worth 
the  price  of  the  volume.”  —  Protidenet  Prett. 


“  .Vlfhongh  this  gay-colored  quarto  pmfesses  to  he  a 
chart  of  the  (hture.  It  Is  none  the  less  a  memorial  of  the 
present;  for  here  arc  the  efligles  of  the  prominent  men 
and  women  of  the  day,  imlillcal  ami  artistic,  liroiigbt  to¬ 
gether  and  identified  with  the  calendar  wh.sM*  fome  they 
Illustrate.  Here  are  King  William  and  Count  Bismarek, 
tile  ex-Emperor  and  his  son,  Tennjson  and  Xllsson,  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Eugenio,- a  galleiy  worth  thrice  the  price  of 
the  .\lmanac.”— 11.  T.  Tpckermax. 


”  Mrs.  Diaz  must  bo  well  versed  in  the  article  ’  Boy.’ 
Xo  truer  or  Jollier  specimen  ever  delighted  (or  tormented) 
a  family  tlian  this  yoothOil  hem  of  hers,  with  bis  scrapes, 
his  heckles.  Ills  phonetic  .spelling,  and  his  passion  fur  tak¬ 
ing  medicine.”  —  AVir  York  Tribune. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  .Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


”  Xo  haiulsomor  .annual  Is  pnbllshetl  than  the  *  Atlantic 
.Vlmanar.'  That  for  1S71  Is  a  perfect  tiMdel  of  this  class 
of  piibllcaliims,  —  adormsl  with  beautiful  lllnstrattons,  of 
whteli  iHirtralts  of  eminent  wriient  are  the  most  striking 
featarr,  and  fllletl  full  of  mwt  entertaining  rentling.  It  Is 
a  very  luxurious  and  elegant  affair.”  —  Botlon  Commercial 
Bulletin. 


Price,  50  Cents. 

*,•  For  sale  by  .all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Ticknur  3t  Fields,  abd  Fields,  Osguod,  A  Co. 


JAMES  R.  OSOOOD  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 

Late  Tickbob  A  Fields,  abd  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 

TO  TIIE  T70RKINO  CLAS9,^W6  now  prrparctl  to. 

f\irnish oil clMftes  with conttMitemployinciktjiC  hoaie«Uio 
whole  of  Cha  time  or  Ibr  tho  •per*  mtNnents.  BuiineMnew« 
And  rroitoble.  Arsons  ofelther  mx  eoiUT  earn  fu>nk 
2^.  to  id  per  cTenii^,  and  a  proportlcmal  aam  by  dcToonx 
their  wimo  time  to  tne  bmdnm.  Boysaad  itirlaeara 
C9  roucbaaracii.  Thatall  whotcc  this  notice  may  •eodtbefr 
cdircts  and  teat  the  busioess,  we  make  this  uoMraiieka 

offer:  ToaaehaaaTenotwellsatiaCcd,  wc  will  send  #1  to  pay 
for  the  troabicofwritinff.  Foil  partlctiU«,a  Taloabkanm- 
ple  whkh  will  do  to  commenco  work  on,  and  a  copy  o  f  r*e 


irw  one  of  the  lane*!  and 

iripopcra  pnbBahed— oil  aent  freo  py^n^U 
wantjwfinaP'*nt,  pwfltahle  work,  adatti# 


ftmiiy  I 

Mewler,  ifyon  wantjwfinap^t,  rwtitanie  worn,  aa 
&  C*  d  COs  Acovsia*  Mawb, 


OrB  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  1»T1  will  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  attractive  fe^ure» :  — 

The  leading  SFRIAL  STORY  will  be 

JACK  HAZARD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES, 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

SHORT  STORIES  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
.Stowe,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Mbs.  .V.  M. 
Diaz,  C.  \.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Jane  G.  .Vustin,  and 
others. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS  on  the  Womiers  of  the 
World,  by  .Augustus  Holmes,  M.uur  Traverse, 
the  author  of  ”  Secen  Uttle  Sitiert”  etc. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  SKETCHES,  Including 
stories  of  Bears,  Panthers,  sharks,  and  other  animals. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  pop¬ 
ularly  treated  and  attractively  illnstrated. 

SKETCHES  OF  TBAYEL  AND  ADYEN- 
TUBE.  _ 

POEMS,  by  Luct  Larcom,  Mabi.ib  Douglas,  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  and  others. 


DIALOGUES,  ACTING  CHAR.\DES.  PAN- 
TOMIME.S,  OPERAS,  MUSIC  FOR  PAR¬ 
LOR  AND  SCHOOLS. 


OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS  have  a  depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  will  appear  the  N‘st  short  stories, 
sketch^,  and  ptKuns  sent  to  the  eilitors  by  the  youth¬ 
ful  reatlers  of  Oi  R  Young  Folks. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX  Is  a  highly  attractive  depart¬ 
ment  ofthe  Magazine,  in  which  the  (Hiitnrs  answer 
inquiries  from  their  readers,  give  them  such  counsel 
or  encouragement  as  seems  msHltsI,  and  talk  fiimiliariy 
with  them  on  inten.8ting  Ilteraiy,  scientific,  sueial, 
moral,  and  miscellaneous  topics. 


OUR  YOITNG  FOLKS  Is  abundantly  illustrated  with 
Plt'TUKK.S  BY  THK  BK.ST  .VKITsVs. 


PRIZES  will  be  offcre.1  during  the  year  for  special  ex¬ 
cellence  in  answeripg  such  questions  as  nmy  Ih‘  pn.- 
poi^,  or  for  such  original  exercis»-s  as  nsinire  dili¬ 
gence,  menUil  agility,  skill  in  combination  oraxulysis, 
or  nice  moral  perceptions. 


TERMS.  —  .«ingle  copies,  20  rents.  $  2.00  a  year.  In 
advance.  .\n  extra  eopv  for  Five  Sultseriptlons.  t»UR 
Youxg  Folks  ami  .Atlantic  Monthly,  $3.00. 


CLUB  KATES  of  .Tamrs  R  OsRood, 
3k^o.  Periodicals.- .Atlantic  JIobthlt  ami  our 
A'oUNo  Folks,  $S.00  s  year;  .Atlantic  Moxtiilt  ami 
Evert  .Satubdat,  $0.00;  Atlantic  Monthly.  Our 
A'oubg  Folks,  and  Evert  Saturday,  $9.00;  Oui: 
Young  Folks  and  Evert  Saturday,  $6.00;  .Atlantic 
Moxthlt.  Our  Young  Folks,  ami  Xokth  .Amekican 
Ke view,  $10.00;  all  four  Periodicals,  $14.00. 


JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publisheis, 

Late  Ticksor  3k  Fields,  abd  Fields,  Osgood,  3k  Co. 

124  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$5  TO  $10  PER  DAY. 

who  enxnge  in  our  n«w  bosiness  make  from  to 
Si  0  per  day  in  their  own  localities.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  and  instructione  fient  freo  by  mail.  Those  in 
need  of  permanent,  profitable  work,  should  address 
Pt  once.  Qiorob  Stimsoii  dt  Co.»  Portland*  Maine* 


)OOi-eym 

'  Powder 


F.  SCHLEIFER  &  Co.’S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY 


i:VERY  SATURDAY. 


[January  21, 1871 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Sc  tS67  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Best  Quality  and  at  Lowest  Pricea 

GOODS  SENT  PEE  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 


Illinois  State  Natural  History  Society, 
Bloominoton,  111.,  June  2U,  IH70. 

T.  M.  Avery,  Piestdent  of  the  National  Watch  Compniiy : 

Dear  HiK.~l«n«t  year.  In  the  oxploratioiiH  of  the  can* 
onn  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  hml  unusual  oi)iK>rtunitic!*  to 
test  the  accuracy  ivf  one  of  yourwatchen.  1  war.  provided 
with  four  pocket  chnmomeU'rM  for  uxe  In  af>tnmoinlcal  ol>* 
aervatlona.  1  alm»  lia<l  with  me  an  **  Kl^in  wnicU,  which 
1  rated  tVom  time  to  time  together  with  the  chronometers 
by  obHcrv’atlunH  with  the  sextant.  Cf  the  live  Instru¬ 
ments  lu  rate  waa  the  aecond  best.  With  the  ordinary 
disturbance  due  to  transportation.  Us  rate  wtis  the  least 
variable,  while,  with  the  extraonlinary  dlsturlmnce  Inci¬ 
dent  to  such  an  exiH.Hlition,  It  was  the  only  Instrinneni  «  n 
wUch  1  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 

1  am,  with  (Treat  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  ROWELL. 


VrotUable  and  usefhl  employment  In  canvassing  for  the 
Monthly  and  Wet^kly  editions  of  the  Chriatlan  at 
Work.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tvng,  Jr.,  Editor  in  Chief. 
NOT  UKNOMINATIONAL.  Addnss 

H.  W,  ADAMS,  27  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


An  illustratetl  iMimplilet,  entltleil  “  flaking  AVatelies  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  I).  Richardson,  will  be 
forwardi'd,  fVee  of  cliarge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

150  &  101  Lake  Street,  ChicaKo; 

No.  1  Maklen  Lane,  New  York. 


Road 

Ronds. 


WHETHER  YOIT  WISH  TO  BUY  OR 
SELL,  write  to 

CHARLES  W.  HASSLER, 

No.  24  BKUAI)  ST., 

NKW  YORK. 


Ye  R  S  E  S  .  By  H.  H.  Price,  $  1.26. 

”  We  know  not  whom  these  initials  designate,  but 
surely  she  writi's  what,  Uater  tlian  mere  verse,  Indongs  to 
the  liigher  ri'alm  of  p4H>tr>'.  posst^sslng  thought  and  fhney, 
harmony  and  expression,  aellcaey  and  strength,  memory 
of  good  things  written  by  othei^,  and  pure  imagination 
pmper  to  herself.”  —  Proridence  Prexx. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boaton. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSCRANCE 
|(’<>Ml*ANY,  of  Hartfonl, Conn.  Cjisli  AskIs, 
S1,.V)0,000.  Grants  LIFK  and  KNDOW* 
M£NT  Policies,  of  all  approved  Ibnns.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rnt<‘s.  Also  insimsapvlnst 
ACCIDKNTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  mont  li. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  Six  Yeara  in 
benefits  to  policy-holders. 


ASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS. 
.  Important  Improvementa. 

Reduced  Pricea. 

^We  have  this  season 

ments^n  our  Cabinet 

uK  tents  were  granted  us 

\  I  .13  Juno  21  and  Aug.  23, 
WP  ‘  ilfv  1H70;  also  a  conaider- 

Sul  ‘  ^  nil  »blo  reduction  In 

several  leml- 

od  to  our  previous  build- 
®  large  new  factorv', 
®  we  expect  to  be  able 


a^HE 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

Offer  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 


MR.  ODO  RUSSELL. 


On  10  Tears’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 

No  part  of  rrinclpal  duo  for  two  years  from  purchase  and 
afterwards  only  ont.-nintb  yearly. 

Products  will  Pay  f  r  Land  and  Iniprovemciits. 

The  lilberal  Crenita  Kiven ;  Free  PasaoH  al¬ 
lowed;  small  annual  payments  nsiiilred;  the  cum  nt  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  money,  and  profits  on  SUs  k  ralsinu,  provo 
thiw!  terms  chea|>er,  easier,  and  latler  than  to  hiiy  I  .  S. 
land  w  ithin  rallnuul-land-limits  at  per  acre,  whih. 

our  prices  range  gimenilly  IVom  4  to  6,  0,  8,  and  10  Hol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Quality  and  ItKal  advantages  rule  the  price. 

On  theae  Keneroua  Ternia  the  Industrious  and 
competent  canTiay  and  pay  for  .a  gcssl  Kami  and  Home. 
In  beginning,  it  Is  neeessaty  to  have  money  enough  to  pay 
SIX  percent  Interest  on  the  land.olitain  provisions,  Imild  a 
ealiln,  buy  a  team  and  ngiieiiltiiml  Implements  till  crops 
are  mlsisl,  w  bich  can  bi'  done  the  first  season  by  com¬ 
mencing  In  early  Spring. 

CIRCPI.AR.S  giving  full  partlciilam  ate  siipplicil 
gratis,  and  any  w  Ishlng  to  indnci'  olhers  to  emigrate  with 
them,  or  to  lonn  a  Colony,  arc  invited  to  ask  lor  all  they 
want  to  distriliutc. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  location  of 
Lands  fur  sale  in  low  a,  is  sold  for  INI  ceiils,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  is  sold  for  yu  cents. 

sVpply  to  GEO.  S,  HARRIS, 

Land  Commissioner  Burlington  &  Mu.  River  U.  R.  Co. 

For  Iowa  Lands,  at  BURLINOTOX,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 


PRANG’S  Celebratetl  ChroinoH  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications;  Mr.  Chocobi  a  and  Nobth  Coxwav  Mkadows,  after  Uenj.  Champnkt. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  fVee  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  &  CO.,  Boston. 


FOR  THE  INSTANT 
Relief  and  Radical  Cure  of 
Cold  Feet,  Rheuma- 
k  tism.  Neuralgia,  Hcad- 

Y  •  /  ache.  Dyspepsia,  Loss  of 
Vital  Tower, Nervous  Ptos- 
tration  or  Debility,  and  all 
other  Nervous  Diseases. 
Sold  by  dragglsts.  .Send 
stamp  for  circular.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 


JAMES  BUSSELL  LOWELL  and  HENBT  ADAMS,  Editors. 


$  lO  Per  Dozen. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
Tacked  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  ti  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


On  the  l8t  of  January,  1871,  the  North  American  Review  began  its  112th  volume,  and  the 
STth  year  of  its  existence. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  In 
the  United  States. 


A  change  In  the  Editorial  department  has  been  made  neeessaty  by  the  retirement  of  Professor  Oumoy  from  Its  direc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  any  change  shall  be  made  in  the  character  or  purposes  of  the  Review,  which  will  remain, 
what  It  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  centuo',  the  medinm  through  which  the  trained  intelligence  of  America  may  And 
its  freest  expression.  The  standard  of  the  Review  has  long  been  fixed  beyond  dispute,  not  merely  by  general  consent, 
but  by  the  contributions  of 


EDWARD  EVERETT,  DANIEL  WEBSTER, 

ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT,  JOSEPH  STORY, 

JOHN  G.  PALFREY,  B.  K.  CUKTIS, 

RUFUS  CHOATE,  CALEB  CUSHING, 

KOBERT  RANTOUL,  CHARLES  SUMNER, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT,  W.  H.  PRESCOTT, 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN,  GEORGE  TICKNOR, 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW,  O.  W.  HOLMES, 

R.  W.  EMER.SON,  A.  H.  CLOUGH, 

And  many  others  whose  names  carry  almost  equal  authority. 


JOHN  ADAMS, 

HENRY  WHEATON, 
CHIEF-JUSTICE  SHAW, 
JARED  SPARKS, 

LEWIS  CASS, 

R.  H.  DANA, 

J.  LOTHROV  MOTLEY, 
W.  C.  BRYANT, 
WASHINGTON  IRVINO, 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFAI.O,  N.  V. 

Or  C'HICACO,  11.1. 


_ _ _ — I  A  Magniflcrnt  Assort- 

ment  of  gcimiiu' 

If  meicrschaiim  pipes 

all  of  my  own  make,  anil  fiillv 
warrantisl.  for  IIOLIH.VV 
PRESENTS.  No.  ri.loIiii 
Street,  first  floor,  upstairs.  Also  at  Iho  store,  corner 
Nassau  and  John  Streets,  N<  w  York. 

F.  J.  KALDPINBERti. 


The  Review  will  strive  to  maintain  this  standard.  It  will  continue  to  aim  at  the  development  of  the  highest  class  of 
ability  In  literature,  and  In  politics  It  will  serve  as  a  recognized  and  official  medium  through  which  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  will  personally  advocate  the  reform  of  political  abuses. 


By  JOHN  GRKEXLKAF  WHlTTIi;i:. 

1  vol.  lOmo.  YVlth  Frontispiece  and  Vlg. 
iiettrs,  18  1.50. 


THE  JANUARY  NUMBER, 

sow  READY,  COSTAISa  THE  FOLLOWISG  ARTICLES. 


I  have  (Treat  witl^fhctlon  In  boin(T  able  to  recommend 
thlft  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethnm  an  a  Pure  Wine 
Brandy,  free  from  all  adulleratlonK  and  Mib«tit«tlon»  of 
other  ffpIritH  or  flav<»rinKs.~(’HAULKS  T.  JACK80N, 
State  Affsayer  fur  MasKachiisettK. 

F.  St’IILElFEU  &  00..  San  Franclwo. 

HENRY  Q.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

•TR  Iteaver  Street,  New  York, 

solp:  east*:rn  agents. 


“  Tlic  new  volume  by  M  r.  Whittier  t  hows  all  the  marked 
features  of  his  former  ptiems;  sweetness,  simplicity,  an 
alfectliinatc  lingering  over  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  a  keen 
eye  for  delicate  effects  of  light,  a  singular  sensitiveness  to 
the  hush  and  mystery  of  nightfall,  and,  above  all,  a  monil 
purpose.”  —  Botlon  Ailrtrliser. 


'the  aborigines  of  nova  SCOTIA.  By  William  Elder. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS.  By  CHARLES  F.  Adams,  Jb. 
MINING  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  ITNITED  STATES.  By  JoHS  A.  Chcech. 

THE  CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM.  By  Jacob  D.  Cox,  late  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior. 

PRUSSIA  AND  GERMANY.  By  H.  W.  Hemaxs. 

MODERN  ARCH1T*;CTURE.  By  RrsSELL  Stteois,  Jb. 

POPE.  By  James  Russell  Lowell. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  fient  jEnit-iiaid  on  i 
ccipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


SAOn  Bewasu  Is  oifered  hy 
the  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sago'i 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  a  rate 
ot  Catarrh  wblcb  he  ran  not 
cure.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sriit  hy  malt  for  rsi  renta 
A  pamphlet  on  Catarrii  free. 
Addreta  Dr.  B.  V.  Fixaca, 
Nn.  IXI  Seneca  Street.  Buf 
lalo,  N.  T. 


The  pnbllc  arc  requested  to  subscribe  for  the  coming  year.  The  attention  of  all  Public  Libraries  and  Book-Clubs  is 
Invited  to  the  Review. 

The  North  American  Review  is  published  quarterly,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
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TERMS  — Single  Numbers,$1.50;  Yearly  Subscription,  $6.00;  to  Subscribers  for  any  other  of  James  B.080ooi> 
A  Co.’s  Periodicals,  $  5.00.  The  Publishers  pay  the  Postage. 

%•  For  sale  by  Booksellers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO„  Publishers,  Boston. 

Late  Ticknob  a  Fields,  axd  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


Send  III  cents  for  Ilhiatmted  l’:nnidilrl,  wiih  Photo- 
mphlc  Likenesses  of  had  cases  hefore  and  after  cure. 

DR.  SHKRMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4lh  St.,  New  York. 


MlPDflCPflDCC  S  Illustrated  Price  List  sent  five 
iniUnUouUrtO,  \  on  application. 

C.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  8t.,  New  York. 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTED. 

.Vddress  for  circulars  Bandanah  Manufacturing 
Co.,  8Ution  “A,”  New  York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

or 

:n"ew  books 

To  be  «vbMr  tlM  7«Mr  IS  71 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

Latk  TioMk  A  Fikua,  asp  Fiilb#,  Omoob,  A  Co. 


AUTHORS  REPRESEyTED. 

RALPH  WALDO  EXER-kOX, 

JAMES  mrSflELL  LOWELL, 

JOIIX  OEEEXLEAP  WHITTIEE, 
WILUAM  CCLLEE  BSTAET. 

OLIVER  WEXDELL  HOLMES, 
UAKRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

JAMES  PARTOX, 

ELIZABETH  8TCART  PHELPS. 
IIAYARO  TATLOR, 

KATE  FIELD, 

EDWIR  PERCT  WHIPPLR, 

JAMES  FREEH  AX  CLARKE. 

CHARLES  DICKERS, 

DIO  LEWIS, 

XATHAXIEL  HAWTBORXE, 

AI  THOR  or  “EMILT  CHE.STEB,"  Ac. 
WILSOR  FLAOO, 

CHARLES  A.  BARRT, 

J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

AID  oniv. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

1 .  A  nrw  TdtaBW  of  Etwri. 

i.  I'aniaMM  *  A  Selection  of  Poenu  from  nuuiy 
Yearc  Rendiag  WRb  an  Inuoduction. 

JAMES  RTTS8ELL  LOWELL 

My  !«tady  Windowt.  A  new  rolame  of  Eatay*.  con- 
teininx  Mwly  SW  pngw.  Cnifunn  with  “  Among  my 
liouks.”  (In  Janaary.) 

JOHN  OBESKLEAF  WHirilEK 

1.  An  EdHJon  of  “John  Woolman’t  Joanutl."  With 
IniruJutUon. 

2.  rocma  of  Childhood  ;  A  CoUcction  of  Poems  by 
varioDs  Aiitkon.  With  lUiutiationa. 

WILLIAM  CmLEN  BRYANT. 

Tranafartloa  of  the  Odyieey.  Part  First. 

Mr.  Hiyint  has  nearly  completed  Part  First.  (Proh- 
ably  this  year.) 

OUVER  WEKDEU.  HOLMES. 

McchaalM  la  Tbonght  and  Morals.  (In  Janoaiy.) 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Oldtowa  FtreeMe  Stoiles.  With  lUostiations. 

JAMES  PARTON. 

Topics  of  the  Time.  Containing  Articles  of  great 
value  on  questions  of  current  Interest. 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

The  Silent  Partner.  A  new  Stoiy. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Translation  of  Goethe’s  Fanst.  Fart  Second.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  work. 

KATE  FIELD. 

Pen  Photographs  of  Charles  Dickens  and  his  Read¬ 
ings.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions. 


EDWIN  PERCY  WHIPPLE. 

1  Success  and  its  Conditions.  A  book  of  practical 
character,  and  discussing  topics  of  prime  importance 
to  every  young  man. 

2.  Literature  and  Life.  Including  “  Lectures  on  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Life  ”  published  some  years  ago,  and  sev¬ 
eral  additional  papers. 

1.  A  new  uniform  Edition  of  Mr.  M’hlpple’s  writings 
in  SIX  volumes. 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

The  Ten  Great  Religions  of  the  World. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

One  or  more  new  volumes,  unifbnn  with  the  Aathor’s 
various  editions  published  by  James  R.  Osfoad  A  Co., 
and  comprising  the  “  Mystery  of  Edwin  Dnod,”  and 
numerous  stories  and  sketches  not  belbre  Included  la 
any  Edition  of  hii  worka. 

DIO  LEWIS. 

A  new  votuiiM  of  Hygiene  for  the  Family. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Italian  Jon  mala. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  EMILY  CHESTER." 

A  new  NoveL 

WILSON  FLAOO. 

The  Woods  and  Waysides  of  New  England.  A  terlei 
of  popular  Essays,  with  lUostratlons. 


CHARLES  A.  BARRY.  (Instmetor  of  Drawing 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  1 
How  to  Draw.  A  practical  Hand-Book  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Drawing.  With  numerout  lUoatmtlons. 

J.  T.  TROWBRIDOE 

A  new  voiume  of  Storiea. 


WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of  the  “NaUonal 
Inteiligencer." 

A  Biographical  Sketch,  with  passing  notices  of  his 
,\i*eocuit«i  and  Friends.  Ptvpaivd  by  his  Daughter. 
1  vuL  Lhnu. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS.  To  bo  publiahed  anony- 
moosly. 

1.  Woven  of  Many  Threads.  A  novel  by  a  lady  well 
known  in  art  circles  In  this  country,  and  tor  many 
years  resident  in  Italy,  (In  January.! 

2.  .Something  to  Do.  A  Xew  Xovel. 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishere, 

124  TREMO.NT  STRF.F.T,  BOSTON. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1871. 


THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  GENIUS. 

IT  ii  R  cuitom  with  noTeliitg  to  describe 
the  comeliness  of  their  heroines,  as  not 
exactly  conforming  to  the  laws  of  beauty, 
yet  to  be  all  the  more  attractive  on  that 
account,  because  the  defective  features,  in¬ 
formed  by  soul  and  character,  and  having 
the  vital  charm  of  individual  expression, 
produce  the  effect  of  beauty  while  departing 
mm  its  rigorous  lines  and  rules.  The 
novelists  who  delineate  “  ideal "  heroines, 
wree  with  the  novelists  who  claim  to  follow 
cbaely  the  facts  of  actual  life,  in  thus  finding 
the  practical  perfection  of  feminine  beauty 
in  its  abstract  imperfection.  The  reason  of 
this  is  plain.  The  romancer,  whether  he  be 
an  idealist  or  a  realist  mu^t  first  of  .Ul  make 
his  characters  alive ;  and  he  can  only  make 
his  characters  alive  by  seizing  the  iiidividu- 
ality  and  soul  of  each,  and  training  in  his 
mind’s  eye  some  bodily  form  which  shall 
also  be  peculiar  and  individual.  What  are 
called  the  laws  of  beauty  he  soon  finds  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  vital 
beauty.  If  he  mechanically  shaped  the 
faces  of  his  heroines  acc<mir.g  to  the 
generalizations  of  esthetics,  the  features 
might  be  perfect,  but  they  would  have  only 
the  perfection  of  lifelessness.  The  beautiful 
souls  which  romancers  have  added  to  the 
ideal  population  of  the  world,  would,  on  such 
a  metbod  of  characterization,  have  not  been 
called  into  existence.  All  would  be  ab¬ 
stractly  noble  and  beautiful,  and  all  would 
really  be  tame,  flat,  inexpressive,  uninspir¬ 
ing:— 

“  Sn  eoldly  aweet,  lo  deadly  fair. 

We  start,  for  Soul  ia  waDting  there.” 


This  is  so  obvious  that  the  wonder  is  that 
critics  have,  in  their  iudgments  on  works  of 
art,  so  often  overlooked  it ;  for  a  work  of 
art  is  not  the  product  of  a  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  of  a  Person  posseasin^  a  creative 
imagination.  Take  away  individuality  and 
no  creation  is  possible.  Creative  imagina¬ 
tion  is  one  of  tne  modes  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  »  powerful  person;  and  it  is 
modified  by  that  person’s  defects  and  limit¬ 
ations,  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  character, 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  period  in  which 
he  produces,  —  in  fact,  by  everything  which, 
whether  holding  to  his  original  nature  or  his 
experience  of  ufe,  marks  him  as  a  distinc¬ 
tive  personality.  Interpretative  criticism, 
the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  modest 
of  all  forms  of  criticism,  is  thus  a  kind  of 
biography  of  the  individual  souls  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  are  under  examination.  The  critic 
directs  his  attention  to  the  creative  person¬ 
ality  in  order  to  understand  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  what  is  created ;  and  he  finds  that 
what  are  called  defects,  are  at  the  same 
time  conditions  of  vitality.  The  essential 
thing  in  a  woi^  of  art  is  that  it  shall  be 
alive,  and  it  can  be  alive  only  as  it  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  individual  life  of  the  artist. 
Creation,  according  to  an  arbitrary  standard 
of  taste,  is  impossible.  As  we  take  the 
novelist’s  heroine,  such  as  she  is,  with  all 
her  faults  of  face  and  form,  because  we  know 
that  she  would  be  a  lifeless  abstraction 
without  them,  so  we  should  welcome  the 
great  organic  works  of  genius,  of  all  times 
and  all  literatures.  We  could  not  have  had 
them  at  aU.  had  the  (wnditions  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  been  enforced  by  critics  from  with¬ 
out  Doubtleaa  they  are  mperfect,  aa  judged 
by  the  abstract  standard  which  taste  sets 
up,  but  then  how  beautifiil,  and  powerful, 
and  in^iring  they  are  on  the  whole  I  Still 
their  vivid  lUe  is  drawn  from  the  imperfeo 
tions,  as  well  as  from  the  excellences  of 
their  creators.  The  limitations  and  vices 
of  the  individual  man,  whether  he  be  Homer, 
or  Sophocles,  or  Dante,  or  Shakespeare,  or 
Calderon,  or  Goethe,  steal  into  his  creative 
activity,  as  surely  as  into  the  creative 
activity  of  minor  spirits. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  “  sub¬ 
jective  ”  and  “  objective  ”  writers,  sinks  into 
nothingness  when  we  remembw  that  the 
^atest  genius  can  endow  his  imaginary 
beings  with  no  life  but  that  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  his  own.  Push  the  analysis  to  the 
last  point  and  we  find,  as  Goethe  says,  that 
it  is  simply  a  question  between  narrow  indi¬ 
vidualities  an(i  wide  individualities,  hake- 
speare  himself  is  “  objective,”  merely  because 
his  personality  was  larger,  smd  more  inclu¬ 
sive,  than  that  of  other  poets  and  dramatists. 
In  the  essential  fact,  —  the  limitation  of  his 
creative  power  within  the  bounds  of  his 
individuality,  —  he  is  as  “  subjective  ”  as 
Bvron.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  determine 
Shakespeare’s  limitations.  In  his  case  we 


may  well  echo  the  question  of  Sir  John 
Davies :  “  Who  can  draw  the  Soul’s  dimen- 
sive  lines  ?  ”  As  to  Shakespeare’s  soul  the 
task  is  not  easy,  and  we  certainly  shall  not 
attempt  it ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  individuality  is  so  impressed  on  the 
imaginations  of  all  persons  of  the  English 
race,  that  no  characteristic  passage  quoted 
from  his  works,  whether  rememberad  or  not, 
could  be  referred,  by  an  intelligent  reader, 
to  any  other  poet.  The  birth-mark  is  on  it 
as  unmistakwlv  as  on  any  passage  which 
might  be  dted  mm  Milton. 

A  few  years  ago  a  foreign  critic  came 
over  to  this  country  with  lul  the  German 
philosophy  of  criticism  “  in  his  trunks,”  as 
Mr.  Emerson  said.  'That  he  did  not  bring 
it  in  his  head  was  proved  by  his  taking  the 
ground  that  Bulwer’s  sham  epic,  *‘Ung 
Arthur,”  was  the  only  English  poem  of  the 
centm^  which  fulfilled  the  artistic  conditions 
of  a  Poem,  for  it  had  a  central  idea;  the 
subordination  of  parts  to  the  general  im- 

iiression  conveyea  by  the  whole  was  per- 
ect;  and  he  went  on  to  repeat  all  the 
grievous  slang  of  seemingly  philosophical 
criticism,  to  prove  that  a  man,  whom  ml  the 
boys  in  the  street  knew  to  be  no  poet,  had 
produced  the  greatest  poem  of  the  age.  He 
quoted  Hegel  frequently  in  support  of  his 
position,  and  rather  overcame  nis  diffident 
auditors  bv  the  prodigiousness  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  on  all  matters  relating  to  ^Esthetics. 
He  wondered  that  intelligent  Englishmen 
and  Americans  should  admm  such  a  medley 
of  fine  lines  as  Tennyson’s  “  Princess,”  when 
they  left  such  a  work  of  art  as  “King 
Arthur”  unnoticed.  Now  Bulwer-Lytton 
bad  really  written  his  epic  according  to  a 
philosophical  recipe  for  making  great  poem^ 
and  haa  produceil  a  work  having  mechani¬ 
cal  regularity  of  form  with  no  inward 
vitality.  There  are  Unes  in  Tennyson’s 
“Princess”  which  outvalue  all  the  many 
“Books”  into  which  “King  Arthur”  is 
carefully  divided.  The  fact  that  “King 
Arthur  ”  was  dead  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  dead  in  virtue  of  the  process  and  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  was  “  created,”  di(f  not 
seem  to  strike  the  critic,  though  it  was 
modestly  suggested  to  him  in  the  coarse  of 
the  argument.  The  poem,  in  its  form  and 
construction,  agreed  with  his  notions  of  a 
perfect  poem,  and  he  pronounced  it  to  be 
jierfect.  In  a  recent  prefhee  to  a  new 
edition,  the  author  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  our  German  critic,  and  proposes 
to  encounter  posterity  with  “  King  Artnur  ” 
in  his  hand.  Posterity  may  decline  to  pay 
any  attention  to  “  Pelham,”  and  the  “  Cfax- 
tons,”  but  “  King  Arthur  ”  will,  he  thinks, 
be  too  much  for  its  assumed  indifference. 
The  most  cruel  deception  which  a  writer 
can  practise  on  himself  is  to  suppose  that  a 
work  which  has  no  life  in  itself  can  still 
contrive  to  live; — that  posterity  will  care 
anything  for  corpses,  simply  because  taste 
can  discern  few  irregularities  in  their  form. 


Hardly  a  day  passes  without  new  of¬ 
fences  of  that  abomination  of  our  journal¬ 
ism,  the  interviewer,  whose  behavior  grows 
more  and  more  outrageous  as  time  passes. 
The  interview  of  a  reporter  with  a  promi¬ 
nent  man  as  a  means  of  mtting  before  the 
people  his  views  of  politics  more  readily 
and  in  a  more  attractive  form  than  b}’  a 
formal  speech,  was  invented  by  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  enterprising  journalists 
of  Boston,  and  first  employed  in  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  ^ston  dailies.  But 
in  the  form  it  has  since  taken  Boston  views 
it  with  horror  and  dis^st.  For  as  the  in¬ 
terviewer  now  plies  his  trade,  the  interview 
is  no  longer  necessary.  He  listens  at  the 
window  of  some  leading  statesman,  or,  what 
is  better,  finds  some  leaky  friend  of  the 
public  man  who  will  retail  to  him  the  re¬ 
marks,  criticisms,  admissions,  surmises  of  a 
private  and  confidential  conversation ;  then, 
with  such  additions  as  a  fact  gets  in  passing 
through  the  crucible  of  two  memories,  ana 
with  some  further  ornament  from  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  own  fertile  imagination,  the  thing  is 
put  into  print,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  is  published  in  fifty  newspapers  at 
once.  Mischief  incalculable  is  done ;  and 
the  harm  produced  is  as  out  of  proportiou 
to  the  pront  to  the  offender  as  if  St.  Peter’s 
should  be  set  on  fire  to  light  a  lounger’s 
cigar.  Both  the  Massachusetts  senators 
have  lately  had  to  deny  gross  scandals  of 
this  sort ;  but  a  dull  contradiction  makes 
very  little  impression  compared  with  a 
blazing  lie,  and  then  the  worst  of  these 
contrivances  is  that  they  have  a  foundation 
of  disagreeable  stolen  truth  about  them, 
which  no  general  denial  can  reach.  It 
would  injure  a  reputable  citizen  very  little, 
to  accuse  him  of  an  atrocious  murder ;  but 


it  is  something  more  than  annoying  to  print 
the  comments  he  makes  in  the  freedom  of 
his  own  parlor  in  regard  to  all  his  dear  five 
hundred  friends. 


ETC. 

%•  “  A  Terrible  Temptation,” —  Charles 
Beade’s  new  story. 

The  TreA<iurer  of  the  White  Pine 
Company,  Nevada,  is  missing.  'This  is  an 
inffiction  that  coulil  be  b<wne  with  equanim¬ 
ity  ;  but  then  S  24,000  are  also  missing. 

**•  “  Detroit  mourns  its  departed  organ- 
grinders,”  says  a  Western  contcmporaiy. 
^e  debasing  influence  of  band-organs  was 
never  more  manliest.  Think  to  what  a  state 
a  community  must  be  reduced,  when  it  un- 
blushingly  yearns  for  the  return  of  a  nui¬ 
sance  I 

*•*  'The  friendly  recognition  which  the 
pulpit  DOW  and  then  receives  from  the  stage 
IS  one  of  the  indications  of  human  progress. 
The  dramatic  company  of  the  Holiday 
Street  Theatre,  in  Baltimore,  recently  suli^ 
scribed  $  100  to  purchase  a  c(^’  of  Dora’s 
Illustrated  Bible  for  Rev.  Dr.  Houghton,  of 
the  “little  church  around  the  corner”  in 
New  York.  Now  how  much  better  that 
is  than  to  let  clergymen  perish  in  their 
own  darkness  without  making  any  attempt 
to  save  them. 

**•  A  tombstone  in  the  city  cemeter}'  at 
Bridgeport,  covering  the  remains  of  a  boy 
who  was  thrown  down  stairs  by  a  woman 
and  killed  several  years  ago,  is  reported  by 
a  local  paper  constantly  overcast  by  a 
shadow,  supposed  to  be  that  of  this  woman. 
It  is  said  that  hundreds  have  witnessed  the 
phenomenon  and  vouch  for  its  truth.  If  a 
medal  were  offered  by  an  agricultural  fair 
for  the  greatest  specimen  of  credulity,  we 
should  carry  off  the  said  medal  in  the 
teeth  of  all  competitors;  but  that  tomb¬ 
stone  is  too  much  for  us. 

In  a  notice  of  the  death  of  St^ben 
Glover,  the  song-writer,  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post  says : — 

“  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  '  David  Copjicrfleia,’  Mr.  Glover  gave  to 
the  world  the  beautifol  little  dnet,  ‘  What  are 
the  wild  waves  saying  1  ’  in  which  the  Florence 
and  Paul  of  the  novel  are  supposed  to  be  the 
singers.” 

Paul  Dombey,  as  the  reader  undoubtedly 
remembers  is  a  very  piominent  character 
in  “  David  Copperfield.”  Paul  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  most  exquisite 
creations,  though  some  people  prefer  Captain 
Cuttle  in  “  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  or  Mr. 
Micawber  in  “  'The  Cricket  on  the  Heartli.” 
Our  favorite  character  in  Dickens’s  novels 
is  Ivanhoe  in  the  “Mill  on  the  Floss.” 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  Mr.  Robert  Bnchanan  has  written  a  lyrical 
drama  on  the  war,  entitled  Napoleon  Fallen. 

—  It  is  related  of  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Barnes 
that  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  compris¬ 
ing  about  twentv  volumts,  were  written  before 
nine  o’clock  in  tne  morning  to  avoid  trespassing 
upon  the  daily  professional  pursuits  of  the  author. 

—  Mr.  Martin  F.  Tupper  has  received  a  letter 
from  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  thanking  him 
for  a  copy  of  verses  upon  the  fali  of  Metz.  The 
foUowing  is  from  the  poem  in  question  :  — 

“  Fair  Mats,  in  all  her  vas’neM, 

That  ett^el  of  itrength, 

Th«  Braabild  maiden  fastneia 
la  overbonM  at  lengJi.” 

—  We  print  in  another  part  of  this  journal, 
from  the  advance  sheets  of  Macmillan’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  current  month,  some  very  intoitsmig 
reminiscences  of  the  famous  amateur  theatrical 
entertainments  which  Charles  Dickens  used  to 
give  at  Tavistock  Bouse.  It  is  a  charming  page 
of  biography,  giving  ns  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
anthor  in  those  hours  of  relaxation  which  with 
him  were  never  idle  or  fruitleu  ones. 

—  Professor  Tyndall’s  “  Essays  on  the  Rise 
and  Limit  of  the  Imagination  in  Science,”  just 
published  in  London,  consist  of  n  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  on  “  The 
Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,”  which  ex¬ 
cited  much  interest  and  some  controversy  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance ;  of  a  kindred  and  short¬ 
er  paper  on  “  The  Scientific  Limit  of  the  Imag¬ 
ination,”  read  to  the  same  Association  in  1868  ; 
and  of  an  article  contributed  to  the  Saturday 
Review  last  autumn.  “  My  main  object,  both 
at  Norwich  and  Liverpool,”  says  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  “  was,  firstly,  to  dissipate  the  repugnance, 
and  indeed  terror,  which  in  many  minds  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  thought  that  science  has  abol¬ 
ished  the  mystery  of  man’s  relation  to  the  Uni¬ 
verse  ;  and,  secondly,  to  remove  the  hindrance 
which  popular  notions  regarding  the  origin  of 
life  oppose  to  legitimate  scientific  speculation.” 
The  subject  is  so  important,  and  Mr.  Tym*  nil’s 
ability  to  handle  it  is  so  clear,  that  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  this  little  volume  may  be  only  the 
preluae  to  a  larger  and  more  exhaustive  treatise. 
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TOWN-TALK. 


TWO  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

“  A  foreign  nsli'm  i«  a  kind  of  contemporaneoiu  pof- 
leritj."  —  Th4  MtcMictmiu  »t  •  Mn  tk*  WarU. 
“The  ladr  doth  piotMt  too  aaoh,  Bothlalu.” 

—  HamUL 

“On  their  own  ■ctili  aodott  bob  are  doab.” 

—  7h«  Uur  at  Ltm. 

The  English  stage  is  not  rich  in  great 
tragic  actors.  Oarrick  and  Edmund 
Kean  hare  left  no  successors  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.  From  Jirs.  Siddons  to  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddona  is  a  long  step,  but  it  is  fairly  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  infemrity  of  the  genius  of  our 
time  to  that  of  the  days  when  there  were 
giants  on  the  London  stage.  Comedians 
are  plenty  enough ;  the  era  is  favorable  to 
them ;  but  the  England  of  to-day  furnishes 
no  wearers  of  the  buskin.  It  is  a  French¬ 
man  who  has  given  to  London  its  matest 
theatrical  excitement  for  the  past  decade ; 
it  is  an  American  girl  who  draws  the  largest 
houses  in  all  the  British  cities  year  after 
year.  Thus  it  is  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
foreigners  to  devote  the  prodigious  labor 
necessary  for  acquiring  the  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  a  new  tongue  in  mature  life,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  earnest  demand  of  the  English- 
speaking  public  for  good  serious  acting, 
niilosophy  might  find  a  reason  for  this  in 
the  training  and  habits  of  thought,  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  politics  of  the  English  commu¬ 
nity,  and  might  point  out  subtile  lines  of 
connection  between  Leech  and  Thackeray 
and  Toole  and  Bnckstone,  between  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Gladstone  and  Bright, 
and  the  amnce  of  any  brilliant  light  from 
the  English  stage.  But  we  do  not  care  to 
follow  uie  matter  so  for,  and  only  speak  of 
it  as  having  a  bearing  upon  the  visit  to 
our  own  citiM  this  season  of  two  English 
artists  of  the  loftiest  aspirations,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  we  need  not  doff  our  hats  and 
mil  on  our  knees  at  once  upon  the  advent 
of  Miss  Isabella  Glyn  and  Mr.  Walter 
Montgomery,  but  may  test  their  quality  by 
the  same  cool  criticism  which  we  should 
give  to  Americans  making  the  same  at¬ 
taints  to  win  the  public  favmr. 

Ibe  lady  and  gentleman  do  not  come  in 
company,  but  their  ambition  lies  very  nearly 
on  tne  same  line ;  so  that  while  Miss  Glyn 
was  reading  Cleopatra  in  New  Yoih,  w. 
Montgomery  was  playing  Antony  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  There  may  be  objection  to  treating 
them  both  as  English,  since  one  is  a  Scotch 
woman,  and  the  other  was  bom  within  sight 
of  the  steeples  of  New  York ;  but  it  is  the 
London  stage  which  has  given  them  their 
training,  and  to  the  London  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  they  owe  their  reputations.  So  it  seems 
fair  to  speak  of  them  both  as  English  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  to  deal  with  them  both  together,  — 
the  more  so  as  both  of  them,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  especially,  have  come  heraldeil  by 
that  floria  and  patronizing  style  of  adver¬ 
tising,  which,  in  view  of  the  notorious  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  English  stage  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  donblv  (tensive.  It  may  give  a 
Yankee  a  friendly  interest  to  know  that 
Charles  Dickens  admired  the  readings  of 
Miss  Glyn ;  but  it  is  surely  an  impertinence 
to  expatiate  to  ns  on  the  favor  shown  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  royal  family.  His  Boyal  Highness  has 
tastes  which  make  him  a  better  judge  of 
the  antics  of  Schneider  than  of  any  acting 
in  “  Hamlet  ” ;  and  we  who  have  produced 
Edwin  Booth  and  Charlotte  Cushman  and 
Joseph  Jefierson  are  not  to  be  awed  out 
of  the  free  exercise  of  our  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  by  such  august  reconunendations. 

Miss  Glyn’s  portraiture  of  Clec^tra  may 
be  made  tM  subjeet  of  much  honest  com¬ 
mendation.  Her  reading  of  the  play  is  a 
frame  for  this  and  nothing  more ;  all  the 
other  characters  come  like  shadows,  so  de¬ 
part.  It  is  evidmitly  the  result  of  long  and 
loving  study;  in  reckoning  its  shortcomings 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  part  must  be 
considered;  and  in  comparison  with  its 
lai^  and  vigorous  handling,  the  efforts  of 
wdinary  actmses  seem  tame  and  dull.  She 
does  not  lead  us  to  imagine  Cleopatra  in  the 
^ise  of  the  British  matron  oS  the  period, 
for  a  description  of  whose  type  the  reader 
must  be  reterred  to  the  memorable  para¬ 
graphs  in  Hawthorne’s  essay  on  "  Learning- 
ten  Spa  ” ;  but  she  achieves  what  is  perhaps 
more  difficult,  in  creating  upon  the  mind’s 
eye  of  the  spectator  a  distinct  conception 
of  the  Egyptiu  queen  in  her  varying 
iBoods,  in  her  lion-uke  love,  and  her  tiger¬ 
like  hate,  quite  distinct  firom  the  personal¬ 
ity  before  him.  As  she  succeeds  in  doing 
so  much  in  the  reading-desk,  Miss  Glyn  is 
perhaps  wise  in  avoiding  the  stage,  even 
thougn  in  her  youth  her  ^st  victories  were 
won  there ;  for  there  are  many  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  in  the  acting  which  do  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  re^er.  And  hav¬ 


ing  said  so  much  in  praise  of  Miss  Glyn’s 
reading  of  her  favorite  character,  we  are 
bound  to  make  admissions  which  bring  us 
back  near  our  starting-point.  With  all  her 
richness  and  power  of  voice,  with  all  the 
energy  which  makes  possible  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  sustained  effort  as  each  of  her  even¬ 
ings,  with  all  the  force  and  ardor  which  she 
throws  into  her  interpretation  of  Cleopatra, 
—  we  do  not  ret^nize  a  spark  of  the  fire 
of  genius  in  it.  There  is  a  constant  strain¬ 
ing  for  effect,  shoa  n  even  in  overloading 
the  minor  passages  with  passion,  in  the  de¬ 
termination  that  nothing  shall  be  lost.  But 
after  all  the  effect  is  not  attained.  The 
audience  is  never  thrilled  to  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row  by  the  magnetic  fire  of  grand  acting, 
as  we  can  all  remember  to  have  been  thrilled 
when  we  first  beai^  Ristori  in  Mary  Stuart 
taunt  Elizabeth  with  the  frailties  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  when  we  first  saw  Rip  Van  Winkle 
driven  out  in  the  storm,  when  Meg  Merril- 
lies  rushed  upon  the  stage  without  speaking, 
when  Edwin  Booth’s  Brutus  ordered  the 
execution  of  his  son.  We  go  away  with 
heads  quite  cool  and  pulses  entirely  calm, 
discussing  the  passages  where  the  reader’s 
emphasis  has  missed  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  text;  and  seeing  her  again  in  woful 
misinterpretations  of  “  Macbeth  ”  and 
“  Hamlet,”  our  verdict  is  confirmed.  Miss 
Glyn  is  an  actress  of  rather  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  ability,  who  by  sympathetic  study 
has  drawn  very  near  to  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  greatest  and  most  difficult  crea¬ 
tions;  but  she  has  no  trade  genius,  nor 
even  that  inferior  but  stul  rare  faculty 
which  qualifies  one  properly  to  read  to 
an  audience  of  culture  and  intelligence  a 
play  of  greatness  thoroughly  famiUar  and 
crowded  with  individualize  characters. 
That  it  is  possible  to  possess  this  power 
without  being  a  very  great  actress,  Fanny 
Kemble  proved  to  the  world  in  those  “  pre¬ 
cious  evenings,  all  too  swiftly  sped,”  the 
charm  of  which  Longfellow  has  crystallized 
in  a  sonnet  telling,  — 

“  Hoir  our  hearti  gtovait  sod  trembled  ts  she  read 
loterpreUog  by  tones  tbs  vondroiu  pages 
Of  the  great  poet  who  foreraoe  the  ages, 

Anticipating  ail  that  shall  be  said.” 

But  Miss  Glyn  has  bo  oew  proof. 

Of  Mr.  Wmter  Montgomery,  substantLally 
the  same  is  to  be  said.  The  impersonations 
of  Shakespearean  characters  with  which  he 
is  making  the  tour  of  our  cities,  show  a  no¬ 
ble  ambition;  and  this  is  much,  for  if  to 
love  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  a 
liberal  education,  to  admire  Shakespeare 
ardently  is  a  great  deal  in  an  actor’s  favor. 
But  we  may  safely  go  further,  and  credit 
Mr.  Montoomery  wiUi  intelligent  assump¬ 
tions,  —  which  is  much  more  than  was  to  ^ 
expected  from  the  author  of  such  amazing 
advertisements  and  childish  manifestoes  as 
it  is  his  habit  to  pelt  the  public  with  through 
the  newspapers.  He  bears  himself  hand¬ 
somely,  and  plays  with  spirit  and  good  dis¬ 
cretion.  But  for  genius  we  are  unable  to 
detect  the  slightest  gleam  of  it 
Now  we  fear  that  for  an  entirely  success¬ 
ful  starring  tour  in  this  country  at  this  time, 
some  degree  of  genius  is  absolutely  eseen- 
tiaL  In  a  London  fog,  a  link-boy’s  torch 
may  pass  for  a  star ;  but  where  other  lumi¬ 
naries  are  shining  clearly  to  compare  it 
with,  there  is  no  reason  fw  rating  it  above 
its  value.  Both  the  artists  of  whom  we  have 
speken  are  entitled  to  acordial  welcome  here, 
as  faithful,  honest  students  doing  careful 
and  conscientious  work,  in  a  department 
where  such  attempts  are  rare  at  the  best, 
and  only  mediocrity  and  quackery  are  com¬ 
mon.  But  itj  in  a  vanity  which  we  may 
speak  of  without  delicacy,  since  it  seems  to 
be  a  professional  trait,  and  not  a  weakness 
to  be  personally  reqwnsible  for,  they  have 
looked  for  a  career  here  of  greater  brilliancy, 
such  as  genius  of  the  first  rank  commands, 
whether  displayed  on  the  stage,  the  concert 
platform,  or  in  the  reading-de^,  they  are 
doomed  to  a  common  disappointment,  which 
no  courtesy  of  the  critical  pea  can  alleviate. 


THINGS. 


BY  JOHN  PACL. 


The  engraving  on  the  ri^ht-hand  side  of 
page  65  represents  the  cami  but  resolute 
countenance  of  Marguerite  Chauvel,  the 
daughter  of  the  colporteur  of  the  villi^s  of 
the  Vosges,  and  die  lovable  heroine  of^MM. 
Erckmaan-Chatrian’s  latest  and  most  elab¬ 
orate  woric,  **  L’HiMoire  d*un  Paysan,  1789  - 
1815.”  'The  picture  is  copied  ^m  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Tlteopnile  Schuler. 

On  this  same  page  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  laying  before  the  reader  a  picture  from 
the  pencil  of  the  American  artist,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Hennessy.  The  illustration  is  from 
an  oil  painting  entitled  “  Mon  Brave,” 
contributed  by  the  artist  to  a  London 
e.xhibidon  for  the  benefit  of  the  French 
peasantry. 


“  V'’'  OU  have  not  a  Grecian  nose,  dear,”  I 

X  remarked  to  Mrs.  Paul  a  few  moments 
since.  There  was  no  special  point  to  the 
remark ;  I  had  been  sitting  with  pen  in  hand 
a  good  half-hour,  vainly  endeavwing  to 
compel  a  thought  which  would  not  come, 
and  I  simply  threw  it  out  by  way  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  cheerfm  diversion. 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  your  writ¬ 
ing?”  she  returned,  looking  up  from  her 
sewing.  “  Do  you  intend  putting  my  nose  i 
into  ‘kings’?” 

“  No,  my  dear ;  trust  a  woman  for  put¬ 
ting  her  own  nose  into  things,”  I  replied, 
absently. 

I  am  now  alone  in  the  room;  and  the 
door  was  shut  to  violently.  I  simply  men¬ 
tion  this  incident  to  show  how  a  man  who  j 
is  fond  of  domestic  solitude  can  secure  it  by  | 
a  pleasant  little  word,  spoken  in  season.  | 
And  the  season  at  the  present  writing  is  I 
New  Year’s.  j 

Will  they  never  cease  coming  to  us,  these 
New  Years  ?  1  dislike  them  not  alone  be¬ 
cause  each  one  finds  me  uglier  and  older 
than  the  last,  but  because  they  oblige  os  to 
make  new  figures  in  dating  letters  and 
promisso^  notes.  I  never  was  good  at 
making  figures,  never  made  a  good  figure 
on  any  occasion,  if  the  assurance  of  friends 
may  relied  on,  —  and  the  assurance  of 
some  of  mine  can  be  relied  on  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  But  after  a  year’s  practice  on  dates 
1  do  tolerably  well.  Just  as  I  get  my  hand 
in,  though,  tney  change  the  set.  Generally 
I  go  right  along  without  minding  it.  Ever 
since  roe  first  of  the  month,  for  instance, 

I ’ve  written  1870  on  all  the  checks  I ’ve 
changed  with  Astor,  Stewart,  Vanderbilt, 
and  other  gentlemen  with  whom  1  have 
financial  relations.  But  the  date  don’t 
make  any  difference  to  the  boys,  you  know ; 
the  checks  are  just  as  good  as  they  would 
be  if  they  had  1871  on  them. 

Yes,  New  Years  are  a  nuisance  more  ways 
than  one ;  there  are  the  calls.  We  had  no 
calls  this  year,  my  wife  and  I ;  perhaps 
because  we  were  not  born  with  any.  Last 
year  we  kept  open  house.  The  maid-ser¬ 
vant  initiated  the  thing  in  the  morning, 
leaving  the  door  ajar  wlmn  she  went  out  to 
purch^e  tlie  popped  com  and  other  re¬ 
freshments  for  the  New  Year’s  table.  The 
consequence  was  that  a  new  and  valuable 
overcoat  disappeared  from  the  hall.  A:d 
this  year  my  wife  would  n’t  receive;  she 
blam^  herself  for  receiving  last  year,  —  the 
receiver  was  as  bad  as  tM  thief,  she  said. 
So  we  went  over  to  New  Jersey,  and  ate 
ducks — dux  famina  facti.  We  travelled, 
going  and  coming,  some  thirty  odd  miles  on 
Die  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad,  and  met 
with  no  very  serious  accident.  This  gave 
us  a  chance  to  begin  the  year  with  thank¬ 
fulness  and  good  resolutions,  —  thankfulness 
that  we  got  nome  sdive,  resoluDons  to  never 
tempt  our  late  again  by  travelling  over  the 
road  if  it  could  Ite  possibly  avoids. 

Apropos  of  calls,  some  friends  of  mine 
had  a  call  on  New  Year’s  day  that  they 
had  not  counted  on,  —  burglars  got  into 
their  store  and  **  went  through  ”  tne  safe. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  see  a  “  crib  ”  that 
has  been  “cracked,”  if  tlte  crib  do  not 
happen  to  be  yours.  It  brings  one  face  to 
face  with  the  possibiliUes  of  &  age.  'There 
stood  the  safe,  its  great  iron  door  wrenched 
and  twisted  like  a  sheet  of  tin,  the  bolts 
broken,  its  combination-lock  set  at  naught, 
—  though  that  was  not  the  figure  it  was 
locked  up  to  the  night  before,  —  the  whole 
thing  a  miserable  wreck  and  ruin.  First,  it 
seems  the  burglars  drilled  a  large  hole  in 
the  (kxnr,  and  got  pries  in ;  having  got  the 
pries  in,  they  went  seriously  to  wmrk  to  get 
the  prize  out.  I  never  befiwe  realized  what 
a  terribly  destructive  force  can  be  brought 
to  bear  by  a  system  of  levers,  —  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  the  heaviest  purchase  they  have  ever 
had  in  their  store,  on  any  single  day  dur¬ 
ing  tha  holiday  season,  my  friends  say.  At 
their  work,  too,  the  burglars  brought  great 
steel  wedms  into  play,  —  these  wed^  of 
sin  are  death  to  sate  doors.  ManifesUy 
they  had  a  “  Jimmy  ”  with  them,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  gang  stood  by  with  a 
“  Billy,”  in  event  of  interference.  Operating 
in  a  room  without  a  fire  in  it,  on  a  winter 
day,  with  a  cold-chisel,  on  chilled-iron,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  pretty  coot  burglary,  I  think. 
'Their  utter  disregard  of  paint,  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  which  Diey  spoiled  it,  their  single 
eye  to  business,  command  one’s  admiration. 
In  the  safe  they  found  some  six  hundred 
dollars  in  greenbacks,  and  eighty  dollars  in 
gold,  which  had  not  bwn  put  in  the  burglar- 
proof  chest.  It  was  New  Year’s  day,  you 


I  see,  and  my  friends  thought  they ’d  leave 
I  their  money  out  on  call.  'The  burglars  took 
it ;  they  even  condescended  to  take  all  the 
postage-stamps  that  were  in  the  drawers ; 
seemingly  they  had  no  fear  of  being 
stamped^.  My  friends  are  in  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  busineM ;  they  are  the  head-ouar- 
ters  of  the  Church  Book  Society  ana  all 
that,  but  the  burglars  took  none  of  the 
ecclesiastical  correspondence.  The  safe 
contained  several  interesting  tracts  in 
manuscript ;  they  left  these ;  they  did  n’t 
care  to  be  track^.  It  also  contained  the 
patent  of  “  Webb’s  Adder,”  for  England 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  interesting 
document,  setting  forth  what  Her  M^sty 
Queen  Victoria  was  pleased  to  grant  by 
the  grace  of  God,  was  written  on  voltnni- 
nous  vellum,  and  to  it  was  attached  the  great 
seal  of  Great  Britain,  in  royal  bee^ax, 
weighing  nigh  upon  five  pounds.  They 
broke  open  the  ^autiful  morocco  box  — 
looking  like  a  jewel-case  —  which  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  sent  us,  and  turned  the 
contents  over  in  every  possible  light.  They 
allowed  the  patent  was  a  good  one,  of  great 
value  to  the  owner  probably,  but  being  re¬ 
spectable  burglars,  they  did  n’t  care  to  go  into 
tne  patent-right  business,  and  so  left  it  be¬ 
hind,  beeswax  and  all.  It  was  good  of  them, 
my  friends  think,  to  take  greenbacks  at  par, 
when  we  ’re  so  near  specie  payments,  but 
they  wish  they ’d  come  and  spend  them  at 
their  store,  —  they 've  got  some  prey  er  books, 
they  say,  that  wmd  jnst  suit  ^rglars.  In 
the  mean  while  they  have  ordered  another 
safe  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  those  who 
have  cut  to  come  again  will  know  just 
where  to  find  the  available  funds  of  the 
concern,  without  looking  all  over  the'  store 
for  them.  But  they  intend  to  leave  the 
safe-door  open  now,  for  they  don’t  want  it 
spoiled  along  with  the  contents. 

Under  the  heading  of  “  'Things  ”  may  I 
not  ^propriately  speak  ot  the  clergyman 
who  reinai^  to  bury  a  body  from  his  church, 
—  becanse  the  deceased  was  an  actor  I  In 
this  Scrape  of  the  Salnnes,  understand,  I 
I  range  myself  on  the  side  of  the  reverend 

Gntleman’s  defenders ;  I  appear  as  one  of 
s  apologists ;  1  am  one  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  be  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  ex- 
I  actly  as  he  did.  A  clergyman  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  has  as  much  right  to  make  a 
I  fool  of  himself  on  extraordinaryoccasions,  I 
!  hold,  as  any  other  man  hat.  Whether  it  is 
I  better  to  be  a  poor  preacher  than  a  good  ac- 
i  tor  may  be  an  open  question  to  some,  per- 
I  haps,  but  evidently  Mr.  Sabine  made  up  his 
;  mind  on  that  matter  some  time  since,  —  so 
I  far  back  as  when  he  chose  his  profession, 
j  'The  great  multitude  are  so  uncharitable  I 
I  Now  7  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  clei^ 

I  gyman  to  be  a  Christian ;  why  are  any  so 
I  narrow  and  bigoted  as  to  deny  this  propo- 
:  sitioni  To  maintain  the  contrary’ is  certainly 
I  as  bad  as  to  deny  that  a  man  may  be  both  an 
;  actor  and  a  Christian.  'There  are  many  ex¬ 
cuses  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Sabine,  aside  from 
his  youth.  Dr.  Tyng  says  flatly  that  he  is  silly, 
but  let  us  take  a  more  charitable  view  of  the 
case ;  let  ns  suppose  that  when  he  referred 
the  mourners  to  “  the  little  church  around  the 
cewner  ”  that  he  was  not  in  his  sober  senses 
^  —  that  he  had  a  rnbrick  in  his  hat,  in  fact. 

I  Proverbially,  “  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  one  any  good.”  Ladies  are  “  shopping  ” 
j  mneh  less  since  shopkeepers  have  taken  to 
I  arresting  them  on  frivolous  and  false  pre- 
'  tences.  Husbands  tell  their  wives  it  is  dan- 
I  gerons  for  them  to  go  into  dry  goods  stores, 

!  —  so  it  is,  for  the  husbands.  'The  conse- 
'  qnence  is  there  is  a  pleasant  diminution  in 
roe  bills  which  heads  of  families  are  called 
to  pay,  of  late.  In  New  York  it  has  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  a  lady  does  not  think  of 
I  entering  a  shop  without  taking  one  or  more 
friends  along,  (ff  promi  nent  position  and  nota¬ 
ble  integrity,  to  testify,  if  need  be,  that  she 
has  stolen  meting  while  in  the  store.  'The 
INrecaution  is  by  no  means  an  unnecessary' 
one.  I  have  a  favorite  aunt,  for  instance,  a 
i  mild-mannered  litDe  woman,  not  ready  with 
=  replies  if  taken  unawares.  So  she  relies  on 
a  certain  repertoire  ;  to  any  general  remark 
the  returns,  “  I  know  it  ” ;  if  excuse  seems 
;  necessary  she  deprecatingly  says,  “  I  was 
i  not  conscious  of  it.”  Thus,  if  told  suddenly 
I  that  she  was  standing  on  her  head  she 
would  murmur  “  1  know  it  ” ;  if  asked  why 
she  did  so  she  would  blushinglv  answer,  “  I 
was  not  eonscioas  of  it.”  'fhink  of  the 
:  fearful  position  she  *d  be  in  if  accused  sud- 
I  denly  by  an  irate  shop-woman  of  taking  ten 
I  cents’  worth  of  candy  surreptitiously,  and 
j  asked  why  she  did  so.  Again  — 

I  Right  ^ere  I  was  going  to  attempt  some- 
I  thing  like  a  joke,  but  experience  has  proved 
j  to  mo  the  folly  of  it,  and  I  refrain.  In  my 
I  first  contribution  several  sentences  in  one 
>  paragraph  were  slaughtered  by  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  words  at  the  hands  of  the  type-setter 
which  made  neither  sound  nor  sense,  but  I 
was  comforted  bv  being  told  that  alter  the 
printing  of  the  first  50,000  the  press  was 
stoppet^  and  the  prc^r  corrections  made, 
ana  the  balk  of  the  edition  (the  next 
150,000  copies)  would  set  me  righ^with  the 
reader.  Just  as  my  sorrow  hjKl  become 
lueaMurably  sasuaged  comes  Every  Saturday 
for  the  next  week.  It  had  seemed  to  me 
not  inappropriate  to  say,  writing  of  a  man 
who  was  skinned  by  sqtmws  one  bright, 
beaotifhl  Sabbath,  that  he  did  not  lik<  the 
peeling  of  the  Indian  belles  that  Sunday 
morning.  1  find  it  stated  that  he  did  not 
like  the  **  feeling  of  the  Indian  belles,”  &c. 
As  a  news  item  the  thing  is  not  damaged 
much,  but  as  a  joke  it  somehow  does  n’t  look 
exactly  ri^t ;  1  fear  it  b  materially  injured. 
There  b  no  help  fiv  it  now,  of  course,  and 
I  simply  throw  this  explanation  in  by  way 
of  suggesting  that,  however  much  appear¬ 
ances  may  seem  against  me,  I  am  not  liter¬ 
ally  an  idiot. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Thebe  U  one  man  in  New  York  who 
n  not  allowed  to  pass  unobserved 
through  its  crowded  streets,  —  a  tall  man,  a 
little  Mnt  at  the  shoulders,  with  a  face  and 
beard  like  Merlin’s.  If  every  other  p>asser 
on  the  sidewalk  did  not  know  that  this  was 
Brvaat,  the  poet,  the  noble  presence,  the 
deep-set  eyes,  and  flowing  snowy  beard, 
womd  still  arrest  attention.  The  pictur¬ 
esque  bead  which  Mr.  Linton  has  so  admi¬ 
rably  engraved  from  ilr.  Eytin^e’s  drawing 
for  our  first  page,  —  that  “  good  gray  head 
which  all  men  know,”  —  is  one  th^  the  old 
masters  would  have  loved  to  paint.  There 
is  something  heroic  and  scriptural  in  it  which 
easily  associates  itself  with  the  writings  and 
the  character  of  the  man. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  bom  at 
Cummington,  Hampshire  County,  Mass., 
November  the  3d,  1794.  He  began  his 
studies  at  Williams  College,  which  he  left 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  He 
pursued  the  profession  for  several  years, 
when  hb  natural  tastes  led  him  to  literature. 
He  had  given  early  proofs  of  poetical  genius, 
having  written  “  ^anatopsb  ”  in  his  nine¬ 
teenth  year,  —  a  poem  so  remarkable  for  its 
thought  and  diction,  that  it  gave  him  at 
once  a  place  among  the  leading  writers  of 
the  day.  It  was  in  1825  that  Mr.  Bryant 
came  to  New  York  and  became  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  of  letters,  an  editor  and  a  writer 
for  the  magaxine.  It  b  not  our  purpose  to 
follow  him  in  his  long  and  honorable  career ; 
our  space  allows  us  to  present  only  a  brief 
summaiy  of  hb  various  works,  the  first  of 
which  was  a  boyish  satire  published  in 
1809,  entitled  “  The  Embargo ;  or.  Sketches 
of  the  Times.”  A  ciHnplete  edition  of  his 
poems  —  including  hb  numerous  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  States  Review,  the 
North  American  Review,  etc.  —  was  issued 
in  New  York  in  1832,  and  a  copy  of  it 
reaching  Washington  Irving,  then  residing 
in  Lonmm,  he  caused  a  reprint  of  it  to  be 
made  there,  prefacing  the  work  with  a 
characteristic  mtroduction.  Having  associ¬ 
ated  William  Le^tt  with  himself  in  the 
management  of  the  Evening  Post  (with 
which  he  had  been  connected  since  1826), 
Mr.  Bryant  sailed  with  his  family  VS  Europe, 
in  the  spring  of  1834.  He  spent  several 
months  at  the  capitals  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Grermany,  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  literatures  of  the  leading 
nations.  His  writings,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  bear  witness  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  French 
languages,  the  study  of  which  he  has  not 
ceased  to  pursue  amidst  the  arduous  duties 
of  journalism.  He  s^in  went  abroad  in 
1845,  and  in  1849  mam  a  third  visit,  travel¬ 
ling  through  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  results 
of  the  latter  tour  appeared  in  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “  Letters  of  a  Traveller.”  His  fourth 
and  last  pilgrimage  abroad  took  place  in 
1857,  when  he  turned  his  footsteps  to 
Switzerland,  and  various  provinces  of  Spain, 
extending  his  wanderings  to  Algiers.  On 
his  return  he  published  ^  Letters  from  Spmn 
and  Other  Countries,”  a  collection  of  letters 
originally  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the 
Evening  Post.  In  the  following  year  a 
superb  edition  of  hb  poems,  with  seventy- 
one  engravings  by  tne  best  artists,  was 
issued  in  London.  A  new  volume  of  poems 
from  hb  hand  was  warmly  welcomed  in 
1864.  The  work  was  simply  entitled 
“  Thirty  Poems.”  If  this  book  had  been 
written  by  an  unknown  man  it  would  have 
given  him  rank  among  the  ibremost  of  liv¬ 
ing  poets.  Bryant,  h^pily,  did  not  need 
the  promotion.  Many  of  his  earlier  poems 
are  dear  to  us  from  association,  as  well 


I  as  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  in  this 
I  volume,  it  seems  to  us,  he  shows  a  finer 
mastery  of  verse,  and  a  deeper  insight  into 
j  the  human  heart  than  in  any  of  his  previous 
I  writings. 

I  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  less  prominent  as  a 
:  journalist  than  as  a  poet.  In  the  midst  of 
j  great  literary  industry,  a  most  notable 
I  instance  which  bhb  noble  transladon  of 
the  “  Iliad,”  publbhed  by  Messrs.  Fields, 
O^ood,  &  Co.  last  year,  he  has  conducted, 
with  unflagging  energy  and  ability,  one  of 
the  leading  journals  of  the  country,  making 
I  it  a  powertui  supporter  (^'  tree-trade  views 
I  and  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  all  po- 
I  litical  chicanery.  Mr.  Bryant  lives  in  New 
York  during  the  winter,  and  has  a  summer 
'  residence  at  Koslyn,  Long  Island,  a  beauti- 
I  tully  situated  village  on  the  Sound,  a  few 
!  hours’  journey  from  the  city.  In  this  re¬ 
treat  he  finds  those  favorite  woods  and 
streams  and  flowers  which  have  lent  him 
such  kindly  and  thoughtlul  voicea 
In  society  Mr.  Brj'ant  is  somewhat  re¬ 
served,  talks  well,  but  little, — in  public, 
as  we  all  know,  he  is  an  eloquent  speaker, 
—  his  reserve,  however,  proceeds  from  a 
I  certain  shyness  rather  than  coldness;  for 
I  underneath  a  manner  far  from  demonstra- 
I  tive,  lie  quick  sympathies  and  very  warm 
'  afiections.  Through  a  long  political  career, 
and  at  times  a  stormy  one,  hu  integrity  and 
unselfishness  have  not  failed  to  win  the 
I  respect  of  even  those  bitterly  opposed  to 
:  his  views.  In  his  own  immediate  circle  his 
!  simple  and  lovable  character  is  justly  re- 
'  garded  with  a  sort  of  reverence.  As  an  au- 
.  thor  his  place  is  assured  among  the  great- 
i  est  poets  that  America  has  produced. 


BooK-rANCiERs  sometimes  attach  to  a 
hook  a  value  which  outsiders  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  For  instance,  the  slip  in  the  English 
edition  of  Lothair  where  Mgr.  Catesby  b 
called  Mgr.  “  Capel,”  has  been  corrected  in 
subsequent  editions;  the  first  edition  is 
therefore  selling  at  a  much  higher  price. 


PERSONALS. 


I  —  The  three  best  tenors  now  in  the  United 
States  are  Lefranc,  Brignoli,  and  Bernard. 

—  The  young  King  of  Spain  must  have  found 
Prim’s  *'  funerri  baked  meats  ”  rather  dismal 
cheer. 

—  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  one  of  Philadelphia’s 
most  eminent  surgeons,  died  last  week  at  tho 
age  of  seventy-six  years. 

—  A  member  of  H.  W.  Beecher’s  church  has 
given  S  10,000  to  establish  “the  Beecher  Lec- 
I  tureship  ”  in  Yale  College. 

I  —  Blind  Tom  u  said  to  be  worth  $  50,000  a 
I  year  to  his  present  showman.  We  wonder  how 
much  he  is  worth  to  himself. 

—  The  Portland  (Me.)  Transcript,  on  the 
'■  authority  of  a  lady  in  that  city  who  has  visited 
I  London  lately,  and  has  means  of  knowing,  de- 
!  nies  the  current  statements  regarding  the  un- 
i  happiness  of  Jenny  Lind’s  married  life,  and  the 
'  character  of  her  husband. 

I  — Among  the  distinguished  visitors  in  New 
'  York  last  week  were  iSenator  ConkUng.  Gen- 
'  eral  J.  B.  Fry,  General  Banks,  Major-General 
I  Hooker,  General  B.  F.  Butler,  Timothy  'I'it- 
I  comb,  ex-Attomey-General  Hoar,  and  Governor 
j  Scott,  of  South  Carolina. 

I  —  M.  Gounod  is  devoting  his  hours  of  exile 
I  in  England  to  the  completion  of  his  grand 
opera,  the  “Polyeucte”  of  Corneille,  and  to 
the  composition  of  an  oratorio,  the  book  of 
which  has  also  been  written  by  M.  Gounod,  the 
subject  being  Calvary  ana  the  Redemption. 

—  King  William,  so  Dr.  Russell  is  assured, 
is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  men  in  the  world.  i 
Though  trained  to  war  from  his  vouth,  his  feel¬ 
ings  are  so  acute  that  his  nedical  advisers  were 
obliged  to  forbid  his  Majesty’s  visits  to  the 
wounded  at  the  Palace.  The  sound  of  a  death 
I  march  or  the  sight  of  a  military  funeral  produces 
a  deep  melancholy,  and  the  aspect  of  the  battle- 
I  fields  on  which  were  won  his  Imperial  Crown 
j  and  the  immortal  glory  of  Prussia,  and  of  his 
1  House  and  name,  has  made  him  sick  nigh  unto 
death,  and  quite  unmanned  him  for  many  hours 
afterwards. 

—  The  Pope’s  unwillingness  to  part  with  his 
money  has  led  to  a  great  falling  oft  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  attendance  at  the  Vatican.  Some  of 
,  the  prelates,  indeed,  have  no  resource  but  their 
i  official  salary,  and  the  stoppage  of  this  stipend 
;  reduces  them  to  indigence.  Yet  the  Holy 
;  Father  gives  them  no  assistance,  though  he  is 
known  to  have  in  the  Vatican  3,000,000  francs 
I  in  gold,  and  the  Peter-penny  is  constantly  flow- 
;  ing  in.  He  now  takes  his  promenade  in  the 
I  Gallery  of  Raphael  instead  of  the  Gardens,  and 
;  he  is  very  poorly  attended.  He  is,  however,  in- 
;  variably  accompanied  by  Cardinal  Bonaparte, 

;  whom  the  ex-En)]>eror  Napoleon  has  <‘oininand- 
I  ed  never  to  leave  him,  and  who  has  accordingly 
’  abandoned  his  magnificent  palace  in  the  Piazza 
j  Venezia  to  occupy  an  apartment  at  the  Vat- 
{  ican. 


“MON  BRAVE.” 

(SxK  Engravimo  oh  Page  G5  ) 

Brave  on:,  who  noWy  fell, 

1  triump'.  while  1  grieve. 

And  love  your  honor  far  too  well 
To  wish  that  you  might  live. 

It  is  because  I  love 
With  love  that ’s  limitless. 

My  thoughts  can  poise  themselves  above 
Love’s  common  selfishness. 

And  grief  must  not  appear 
To  sully  with  sad  breath  — 

Dear  heart,  but  it  is  hard  to  bear !  — 
The  glory  of  thy  death. 

Just,  brave,  and  good,  and  true. 

Pure  heart,  or  spotless  name, 

I  try  to  be  as  just  as  you, 

And  grudge  you  not  your  fame. 

Yet  if  our  best  must  die. 

What  is  there  left  to  save  1 
Why  should  the  weak  have  victory. 

The  strong  ones  but  a  grave  1 

But  from  their  graves  they  speak : 

“  This  is  our  victory,  — 

That  we  go  down  to  save  the  weak 
Who  have  not  strength  to  die.” 

Yes,  you  have  laurels  won. 

The  cypress  is  my  share. 

But  in  my  heart  of  hearts  alone 
The  mourning  sign  I  '11  wear. 


John  Dtb,  a  cheerful  old  Indianian,  has  a 
grave  for  himself  which  he  executed  several 
years  ago.  He  accomplished  the  work  with  his 
own  hands,  excavating  the  earth  to  a  proper 
depth,  laying  a  stone  slab  on  the  bottom  and 
walling  it  up  the  sides  with  brick.  A  similar 
slab  is  intended  to  cover  the  grave,  and,  what  is 
singular,  Mr.  Dve  has  scoop^  out  of  the  nether 
stone  a  hollow  ror  his  body  to  lie  in,  with  an 
elevation,  in  which  there  is  another  hollow  for 
his  head.  It  is  his  desire  that  when  he  dies  he 
shall  be  dressed  in  certain  specified  clothing,  and 
that  a  blanket  shall  be  laid  in  the  tomb,  upon 
which  his  remains  are  to  'Fe  laid.  Another 
blanket  is  to  be  spread  over  him,  and  the  large 
slab  of  stone  pla^  on  the  tomb,  and  the  earth 
filled  in  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  does 
away  with  the  use  of  a  coffin  enthely,  and  he 
further  requests  that  no  burial-service  be  used  or 
sermon  preached,  and  that  no  monument  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  Recently  a  heavy  rain 
caved  in  the  earth  above  the  tomb,  and  Mr.  Dye 
set  about  repairs  with  a  vigor  that  wae  surpris¬ 
ing.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  accident, 
he  has  walled  the  grave  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  carefully  covered  it  with  boards  and 
sod.  The  grave  is  on  his  farm  and  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  railroad. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  AMATEUR  THEATRI¬ 
CALS. 

IT  is  now  some  eighteen  years  since  the  present 
writer  —  then  in  his  school-days  —  took  part 
in  the  earliest  of  those  winter-evening  festivities 
at  tho  house  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  which 
continued  annually  for  several  years,  terminating 
with  the  performance  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s 
drama  of  “  The  Frozen  Deep.”  And  when  he 
remembers  the  number  of  notable  men  who 
either  sharetl  in  or  assisted  (in  the  French  sense) 
at  those  dramatic  revels,  who  have  passed  away 
in  the  interval,  he  is  filled  with  a  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  recollections  of  evenings  so  memor¬ 
able. 

“  What  nights  have  we  seen  at  tho  Mermaid  I  ” 
What  evenings  were  those  at  Tavistock  House, 
when  the  best  wit  and  fancy  and  culture  of  the 
day  met  within  its  hospitable  walls  I  There 
was  Thackeray,  towering  in  bodily  form  above 
the  crowd,  even  as  he  towered  in  (^nins  above 
them  all,  save  only  one  :  Jerrold,  with  tho  blue 
convex  eye,  which  seemed  to  pierce  into  tho 
verj'  heart  of  things  and  trace  their  subtle 
resemblances  :  Leech,  with  his  frank  and  manly 
beauty,  fresh  from  the  portrayal  of  “Master 
Jacky,”  or  some  other  of  the  many  forms  of 
boyhooil  he  knew  so  well :  Mark  Lemon,  “  tho 
frolic  and  the  gentle  ”  (dear  to  all  us  yoouger 
ones,  irrespective  of  blood-relationship,  as 
“  Uncle  Murk  ”  ) :  Albert  Smith,  dropping  in 
late  in  the  evening  after  a  two  or  thrw  thou¬ 
sandth  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  never  refuting 
at  our  earnest  entreaty  to  sit  down  to  the  piano 
and  sing  us  “  My  Lord  Tomnoddy,”  or  his  own 
latest  ^ition  of  “  Galignani’s  Messenger  ”  : 
Augustas  Egg,  with  his  dry  humor,  touching 
from  contrast  with  the  face  of  suffering  that 
gave  sod  presage  of  his  early  death :  Frank 
Stone,  the  kindly  neighbor  and  friend,  keen  as 
any  of  us  boys  for  his  jiart  in  the  after-piece  : 
Stanfield,  with  the  beaming  face,  “  a  largess 
universal  like  the  sun,”  his  practised  hand  and 
brush  prompt  to  gladden  us  with  masterpieces 
of  scene-painting  for  tlie  Lighthouse,  or  the  Ice¬ 
fields  :  and  last,  —  but  not  here  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  few  lines  only,  —  our  bountiful  host,  like 
Triplet,  “author,  manager,  and  actor  too”; 
organizer,  deviser,  and  harmonizer  of  all  tho 
incongruous  assembled  elements ;  the  friend 
whom  we  have  so  lately  lost,  —  th*;  incompar- 
i  able  Dickens.  The  very  walls  of  that  home. 


and  the  furniture  which  filled  it,  were  rich  in 
interest  and  eloquent  of  his  fame  and  the  tribute 
which  it  had  Drought  him :  the  testimonial 
given  him  at  Birmingham  ;  the  handsome  case 
of  cutlery  sent  him  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Sheffield 
(recognizant  of  the  chance  mention  of  his  name 
in  the  pages  of  “  Copperficld  ") ;  Grip  the  raven, 
in  his  iiabit  as  he  lived,  under  the  glass  case  in 
the  hall ;  the  Chinese  gong,  then  less  common 
in  English  houses  than  now,  reminding  th« 
reader  familiar  with  his  “  Dickens,”  of  that  oiw 
at  Dr.  Blimber’s  which  the  weak-eyed  young 
man,  to  Paul’s  amazement,  suddenly  let  fly  at 
“  as  if  he  had  Mne  mad  or  wanted  vengeance  ”  ; 
the  pictures  which  looked  down  upon  ns  l^m 
the  walls  of  dining-room  and  staircase.  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream  in  his  ploughhoy’s  disguise, 
or  Bobadil  prostrate  on  the  couch ;  the  lady  in 
the  barouche  reading  the  current  number  of 
“  Bleak  House,”  and  the  curious  tim  skimming 
the  contents  over  her  shoulder ;  Dolly  Varden 
in  the  wood ;  poor  Kate  Nickleby  at  work  in 
Madame  Mantalini’s  show-room;  little  Nell 
among  the  tombs  of  that  old  church  which  in 
these  days  of  restoration  will  soon  have  no  exist¬ 
ence  but  on  the  canvas  of  George  Cattermole ;  — 
these,  and  many  more  such  signs  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  art  and  literature  in  which  we  moved, 
were  gathered  then  — and  are  now  scattered  to 
the  four  winds. 

In  one  sense  onr  theatricals  beMn  and  ended 
in  the  school-room.  To  the  last  that  apartment 
served  us  for  stage  and  auditorium  and  all.  But 
in  another  sense  we  got  promotion  from  the 
children’s  domain  by  degrees.  Our  earliest 
efforts  were  confined  to  the  children  of  the 
family  and  their  equals  in  age,  though  always 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  good-natured  mana¬ 
ger,  who  improvised  costumes,  painted  and 
corked  onr  innocent  cheeks,  and  suggested  all 
the  most  effective  business  of  the  scene.  Our 
first  attempt  was  the  performance  of  Albert 
Smith’s  little  burletta  of  “  Guy  Fawkes,”  which 
ap]xared  originally  in  the  pages  of  his  monthly 
periodical,  the  Man  in  the  Moon ;  at  another 
time  wo  plaved  “  William  Tell,”  from  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Brough’s  clever  little  volume,  “  A 
Cracker  Bon-bon  for  Evening  Parties.”  In 
those  days  there  were  still  extravaganzas  writ¬ 
ten  with  real  humor  and  abundant  taste  and 
fancy.  The  Broughs,  Gilbert  h  Beckett,  and 
Mr.  Flanchd  conkl  write  rhymed  couplets  of 
great  literary  excellence,  without  ever  overstep- 
mng  the  bounds  of  reverence  and  good  taste. 
Extreme  purists  may  regret  that  the  story  of 
the  struggle  for  Swiss  independence  should  ever 
be  presented  to  children  in  association  with  any¬ 
thing  ludicrous  ;  but,  those  critics  excepted,  no 
other  could  object  to  the  spirit  of  “gracious 
fooling  ”  in  which  Mr.  Brough  r»rcscntod 
William  Tell  brought  up  before  Gesler  for 
“  contempt  of  hat” ;  Albert,  his  precocious  son, 
resolving  that,  as  to  betraying  his  father, 
“  though  torn  in  half,  I  ’ll  not  be  made  to 
split  ” ;  and  when  he  comforts  his  father,  about 
to  shoot  at  the  apple,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
is  “game,”  the  father  replying,  “Wert  thou 
game,  1  would  preserve,  not  shoot  thee.”  This 
IS  drollery,  it  seems  to  us,  not  unworthy  of  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  or  Hood,  and  in  no  way  to  ne  placed 
in  the  same  catalo^e  with  the  vulgarities  and 
inanities  of  a  later  brood. 

Another  year  found  ns  more  ambitions,  and 
with  stronger  resources,  for  Mr.  Dickens  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  joined  onr  acting 
staff,  though,  with  kindly  consideration  for 
their  young  brethren,  they  chose  subordinate 
parts.  In  Mr.  Planchd’s  el^nt  and  most  witty 
fairy  extravaganza  of  “  Fortnnio  and  his  Seven 
Gifted  Servants,”  Mr.  Dickens  took  the  part  of 
Uie  old  Baron  Dunover,  whose  daughters  so 
valiantly  adopt  man’s  attire  and  to  to  the  wars ; 
Mr.  Lemon  contenting  himself  trith  the  rdfe  of 
the  Dragon,  who  is  overcome  by  Fortanio’s 
stratagem  of  adulterating  the  well,  whither  he 
usually  resorted  to  quench  his  thirst,  with  a 
tent  admixture  of  snerry.  What  fun  it  was, 
th  on  and  off  the  stage  I  The  gorgeous 
dresses  from  the  eminent  costumier  of  the  'The¬ 
atres  Royal;  our  heads  bewigged  and  onr 
cheeks  roug^  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clarkson 
himself ;  the  probities  from  the  Adelphi ;  the 
unflagging  humor  and  suggestive  resources  of 
our  manager,  who  took  upon  him  the  charge  of 
everything,  ftom  the  writing  of  the  playbills  to 
the  composition  of  the  punch,  brewed  for  our 
refreshment  between  the  acts,  but  “craftily 
qualified,”  as  Michael  Cassio  would  have  said, 
to  suit  the  capacities  of  tho  childish  brain,  for 
Dickens  never  forgot  the  maxima  rtvermtia  due 
to  children,  and  some  of  us  were  of  very  tender 
age :  tho  comedian  who  played  (in  a  com¬ 
plete  jockey’s  suit  and  top-brots)  Fortnnio’s 
servant  Light-foot,  was  —  we  are  afraid  to  say 
how  young  —  but  it  was  somewhere  between  two 
and  three,  and  he  was  announced  in  the  bill  as 
having  b<xn  "kept  out  of  bed  at  a  vast  ex¬ 
pense.”  Tho  sumo  veracious  document,  by  the 
way,  represented  the  sole  lessee  and  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Tavistock  House,  as  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies,  disguising  Mr.  Dickens 
himself  in  the  list  of  dmmatie  pmona  as  the 
“  Motlcrn  Roscius,”  and  Mark  Lemon  as  the 
“  Infant  Phenomenon,”  —  an  ex(|uisitely  con¬ 
ceived  surprise  for  the  audience,  who  by  no 
means  expected  from  tho  description  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  character  the  portly  form  of  the 
editor  of  Punch.  The  time,  by  the  way,  must 
have  been  the  winter  prccetling  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities  witn  Russia,  for  Mr.  Dickens 
took  advantage  of  there  Ix'ing  a  ferocious  despot 
in  the  play — the  Emperor  Matapa  — to  iden¬ 
tify  him  tvith  the  Czar  in  a  capital  song,  (would 
we  could  recall  it!)  to  the  tune  of  “'The  Cork 
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Log,”  in  whit'll  the  Kui|K‘ror  tlosorilitd  himself 
as  “  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  absolute  state,” 
and  declared  that  though  ho  had  at  his  Court 
“  many  a  show-day,  and  many  a  high-da)',”  he 
had  n’t  in  all  his  dominions  “  a  Friday  1  ”  Mr. 
Flanche  had  in  one  portion  of  the  extravaganza 
put  into  the  mouth  of  this  character  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  few  lines  of  burlesouc  upon  Macbeth, 
and  we  remember  Mr.  Dickens’s  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  teach  the  performer  how  to  imitate 
Macready,  whom  he  (the  performer)  had  never 
seen !  And  after  the  performance,  when  wo 
were  restored  to  our  evening-party  costumes, 
and  the  school-room  was  cleared  for  dancing, 
still  a  stray  “  property  ”  or  two  had  escaped  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  propertv-roan  ;  for  Douglas 
Jerrold  had  picked  up  the  horse’s  head  (Fortu- 
nio’s  faithful  steed  Comrade),  and  was  holding 
it  up  before  the  greatest  living  animal  painter, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  audience,  with  ‘‘  Looks 
as  if  it  knew  you,  Edwin  1  ” 

Another  time  we  attempted  Fielding’s  “  Tom 
Thumb,”  using  O’Hara’s  altered  version,  fur¬ 
ther  abridged  and  added  to  bv  the  untiring 
master  of  our  ceremonies.  Fielding’s  admirable 
piece  of  mock-heroic  had  always  been  a  favorite 
of  Charles  Dickens.  It  has  often  been  noticed 
how  rarely  he  quotes  in  his  books,  but  the 
reader  of  "  Pickwick”  will  remember  how  in  an 
early  chapter  of  that  immortal  work  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle  sings  the  two  lines  :  — 

“  In  hnrrj,  post-hosU  for  a  llcenis, 

In  bnrry,  ding-dong,  I  corns  bnok." 

They  are  from  Lord  Grizzle’s  song  in  “  Tom 
Thumb.”  Mr.  Lemon  played  tlio  giantess 
Glumdalca,  in  an  amazing  get-up  of  a  com¬ 
plete  salt  of  armor  and  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet ; 
and  Mr.  Dickens  the  small  part  of  the  ghost  of 
Gaffer  Thumb,  singing  his  own  song,  on  the 
occasion,  a  verse  of  which  may  be  quoted,  if 
only  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  styles 
of  the  earlier  and  later  burlesque.  In  O’Hara’s 
version  the  ghost  appears  to  King  Arthur, 
singing :  — 

u  Pals  death  is  pcowUng, 

,  Dire  omens  scowling 

^  Doom  thee  to  slaughter. 

Thee,  thy  wth  ard  danghtsr ; 

Vniies  ere  growling 
With  horrid  gr-mns. 

Oriztie's  rebrllion 
What  need  I  tell  you  on? 

Or  by  a  red  oow 

Tom  Tnomb  devoured  1 

Hark,  the  eook  crowing,  [Cock  rreist. 

I  must  be  going. 

I  can  no  more  !  "  [yanuket. 

Mr.  Dickens’s  substituted  lines  were  as  nearly  as 
we  remember,  the  following :  — 

“  I ’ve  ^  up  flrom  my  churchyard  bed. 

And  aaeumed  the  perpendicular. 

Having  tomething  to  say  in  my  he^. 

Which  is  n’t  so  very  particular ! 

I  do  not  appear  In  iport. 

Hut  in  earoeat,  all  danger  leoming  — 

I ’m  in  your  terviee,  in  short. 

And  1  hereby  give  you  warning  — 

[Cock  erowM. 

Who  *a  dat  erowing  at  the  door  ? 

Dere ’s  loma  ooe  In  the  house  with  Dinah  ! 

I ’m  called  (lo  can't  say  any  mors) 

Uy  a  voice  from  Cochin  China ** 

Nonsense,  it  may  be  said,  all  this ;  but  the  non¬ 
sense  of  a  great  genius  has  always  something  of 
genius  in  it. 

The  production  next  year,  on  the  same 
stage,  of  the  drama  of  “  The  Lighthouse,” 
marked  a  great  step  in  the  rank  of  our 
performances.  The  play  was  a  touching  and 
tragic  story,  founded  (if  wo  are  nut  mis¬ 
taken)  upon  a  tale  by  the  same  author,  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  which  appeared  in  an  early 
number  of  his  friend’s  weekly  journal.  House¬ 
hold  Words,  'rite  principal  characters  were 
sustained  by  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  the  ladies  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  family.  'The  scenery  was  painted 
by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  comprised  a  drop- 
scene  represcniing  the  exterior  of  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  and  a  room  in  the  interior  in  which 
the  whole  action  of  the  drama  was  carried  on. 
The  prologue  was  written  (we  believe)  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  we  can  recall  as  if  it  were  yes¬ 
terday  the  impressive  elocution  of  Mr.  John 
Forster,  as  he  spoke  behind  the  scenes  the  lines 
which  follow ;  — 

A  story  of  those  racks  when  doomed  ships  eoese 
To  east  their  wrecks  upou  the  steps  at  home  t 
When  solitary  men,  the  long  year  through. 

The  wind  Ibelr  music,  and  the  brina  their  view, 

Teach  mariners  to  shun  the  fatal  light,  — 

A  story  of  thosa  rocks  is  hen  to-night . 

Xddystona  Lighthouse  ”  — 

(Here  the  green  curtain  rose  and  discovered 
Stanfield’sdrop-sccnc,  the  Lighthouse,  its  lantern 
illuminated  by  a  transparency)  — 

“  in  its  ancient  Ibrm, 

Kra  he  who  built  U  died  in  the  great  storm 
Which  shivered  it  to  nothing — once  again 
Behold  out-gleaming  on  the  angry  main. 

Within  it  an  three  men,  —  to  thM  npair 
In  our  swift  bark  of  fancy,  light  as  air  | 

Thsy  an  but  shadows,  we  shall  have  you  baA 
Too  soon  to  the  old  dusty,  leaten  track.” 

We  quote  from  memory,  and  here  onr  memory 
fails.  We  are  nut  aware  that  the  prologue  was 
ever  published,  or  indeed  the  play  for  which  it 
was  written ;  though  “  The  Lighthonse "  was 
performed  two  or  three  years  later  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic,  with  Mr.  Robson  in  the  character  orifrinolly 
played  by  Mr.  Dickens.  The  main  incident  of 
the  plot  —  the  confession  of  a  murder  by  the 
old  sailor,  Aaron  Gumock,  under  pressorc  of 
impending  death  from  starvation  (no  provisions 
being  able  to  reach  the  lighthouse,  owing  to  a 
continuance  of  had  weather),  and  his  subsequent 
retractation  of  the  confession  when  supplies 
unexpectedly  arrive  —  afforded  Mr.  Dickens 
sci^  for  a  piece  of  acting  of  great  power. 

'The  farce  of  “Mr,  Nightingale’s  Diary,” 


the  joint  pruduetiuii  of  Dickens  and  Mark 
lA-mon,  which  followed  Mr.  Collins’s  play  at 
'I'livistock  House,  was  well  calculated  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  veniatility  of  the  principal  actor.  Mr. 
Dickens  played  one  Mr.  Gabbicwig,  in  which 
character  he  assumed  four  or  five  different  dis¬ 
guises,  changing  his  dress,  voice,  and  look  with 
a  rapidity  and  completeness  whieh  the  most 
practised  “entertainer”  might  envy.  This 
whimsical  piece  of  extravagance  hod  been 
before  played  by  the  same  a  ctors  in  the  per¬ 
formances  for  the  benefit  of  the  Guild  of  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Art,  but  has  never  been  printed, 
except  privately  for  the  nse  of  the  original 
actors.  What  portions  i^ere  contributed  by  the 
joint  authors  respectively  we  can  only  surmise ; 
but  there  were  certain  characters  and  speeches 
which  bore  very  clearly  stamped  u]>on  them  the 
mark  of  their  authorship.  One  of  the  characters 
played  by  Mr.  Dickens  was  an  old  lady,  in 
great  trouble  and  perplexity  about  a  missing 
child ;  of  which  character  (being  nameless  in 
the  drama)  he  always  spoke,  when  he  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  her  off  the  stage,  as  Mrs.  Gamp, 
some  of  whose  speeches  were  as  well  worthy  of 
preservation  for  droll  extravagance  of  incon¬ 
gruity  as  the  best  of  her  famous  prototype  in 
“  Martin  Chnzzlcwit.”  In  addition  to  her  per¬ 
plexity  about  the  missing  infant,  she  is  further 
embarrassed  as  to  the  exact  surname  of  Mr. 
Nightingale,  whose  name  she  remembers  to  be 
that  of  a  bird,  but  cannot  always  refer  to  the 
correct  species  of  that  order.  A  quotation  we 
make  from  memory  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fertile  and  singular  fancy  from  whose  mint 
it  came .  — 

“  No,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  the  house !  I  will 
not  leave  the  establishment  without  my  child, 
my  bov.  My  boy,  sir,  which  he  were  his 
mother's  hope  and  his  father’s  pride,  and  no 
one  as  I  am  aweer  on’s  joy.  Vich  the  name  as 
was  giv’  to  this  blessedest  of  infants  and  vorked 
in  best  Vitechapel,  mixed  upon  a  pinciishin, 
and  ‘  Save  the  mother '  likewise,  were  Abjalom, 
after  his  own  parential  father,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
who  no  other  ways  than  by  being  guv’  to  liquor, 
lost  a  day’s  vork  at  the  veel-wright  business, 
vich  it  was  but  limited,  Mr.  Skylark,  being 
vecls  of  donkey -chaises  and  goats ;  and  vun  vas 
even  drawn  by  geese  for  a  wager,  and  came  up 
the  aisle  o’  the  parish  church  one  Sunday  artcr- 
noon  by  reason  of  the  perwerseness  of  the 
animals,  as  could  be  testified  by  Mr.  Wix  the 
beadle  afore  he  died  of  drawing  on  Vellinton 
hoots  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  after  an 
'carty  meal  of  roast  beef  and  a  pickled  walnut 
to  which  he  were  too  paijiol !  Yes,  Mr.  Robin 
Redbreast,  in  the  marble  fontin  of  that  thcer 
church  was  he  baptized  Abjalom,  vich  never  can 
be  unmade  or  undone,  I  am  proud  to  say,  not 
to  please  nor  give  offence  to  no  one,  noliows 

and  noveres,  sir . Ah !  ‘  affliction  sore  long 

time  Maria  Nightingale  bore;  phj'sicians  was 
in  vain’  —  not  that  I  am  aweer  she  had  anyone 
in  particular,  sir,  excepting  one,  vich  she  tore 
his  hair  by  handfuls  out  iu  consequence  of 
disagreements  refutive  to  her  complaint;  and 
dead  the  is,  and  will  be,  as  the  hosts  of  the 
Egyptian  fair.cs;  and  this  I  shall  prove,  di¬ 
rectly  minute,  on  the  cvin^encc  of  my  brother 
the  sexton,  wliom  I  shall  here  produce,  to  your 
confusion,  yaung  person,  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
star  or  humin  eye  !  ” 

Scarcely  had  the  old  lady  quitted  the  stage 
when  Mr.  Dickens  reappear^  as  “  my  brother 
the  sexton,”  a  very  old  ||entleman  indeed,  with 
a  quavery  voice  and  self-satisKed  smile  (pleas- 
antlj'  suggesting  how  inimitable  must  have  been 
the  same  actor"s  maiine);  as  Justice  Shallow), 
and  afflicted  with  a  “  hardness  of  hearing  ” 
which  almost  baffled  the  efforts  of  his  interrog¬ 
ators  to  obtain  from  him  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  certificate  of  Mrs.  Nightingale's 
decease.  “  It 's  no  nse  your  whisperiug  to  me, 
sir !  ”  was  the  gentle  remonstrance  which  the 
first  loud  shout  in  his  car  elicited  ;  and  on  the 
question  being  put  whether  “  ho  had  ever  bur¬ 
ied  ”  —  ho  at  once  interrupted  to  reply  that  he 
Ak/  brewed;  and  that  he  and  his  old  woman  — 
"  my  old  woman  was  a  Kentish  woman,  gentle¬ 
men  :  one  year,  sir,  we  brewed  some  of  the 
stronfKst  ale  that  ever  you  drank,  sir :  they  used 
to  call  it  down  in  our  part  of  the  country  (in 
allosion,  you  understand,  to  its  great  strength, 
gentlemen),  'Samson  with  his  hair  on,’”  —  at 
which  point  the  thread  of  his  narrative  was  cut 
short  by  the  reiteration,  in  a  louder  key  still,  of 
the  intended  question  in  a  complete  form.  A 
third  character  in  the  farce,  sustained  by  Dick¬ 
ens,  was  that  of  a  matade  mayinaire,  for  the 
time  being  under  treatment  by  a  new  specific, 
“  mustard  and  milk,”  the  merits  of  which  he 
could  not  highly  enough  extol,  but  which 
nevertheless  was  not  so  soothing  in  its  effects 
but  that  the  patient  gave  cve^  minute  a  loud 
shriek  —  explaining  apologetically,  “  That ’s 
the  mustard  !  ”  followed  immediately  W  a  still 
louder  one,  "  That ’s  the  milk  I  We  arc 
afraid  to  say  in  how  many  other  disguises  onr 
manager  appeared,  but  there  was  certainly  one 
other,  a  footman  or  waiter,  in  which  character 
the  actor  gave  us  a  most  amusing  caricature  of 
the  manner  of  one  of  his  own  servants ;  and 
we  remember  with  what  glee,  one  night  at  su^ 
per  after  rehearsal,  Dickens  learned  that  the 
man  in  quc.stion  had  been  heard  imitating  his 
master  in  the  part  for  the  amusement  of  his 
fellow-servants,  in  utter  ignorance  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  sat  in  the  first  instance  for  the  por¬ 
trait.  The  same  amazing  fertility  and  rapidity 
of  invention,  iu  which  Dickens  stands  without 
a  rival  as  a  humorist,  often  served  I'im  'u  excel¬ 
lent  stead,  in  the  sudden  substitution  of  extem¬ 
pore  remarks  known  to  the  professional  actor  as 


“  gag.”  On  one  occasion  in  a  farce  (we  forget 
its  name)  playeil  after  “  'I’he  Frozen  Deep,”  one 
of  the  characters  having  occasion  to  disguise 
himself  for  the  moment  in  the  chintz-cover  of 
the  sofa,  Mr.  Dickens  suddenly  observed,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  fellow-actors,  “  He  has  a 
general  appearance  of  going  to  have  his  hair 
cut !  ”  a  comparison  so  ingeniously  perfect  as 
to  convulse  evenrbody  on  and  ofiT  the  stage 
with  laughter.  In  this  rapid  discovery  of  re-  ; 
semblances  —  for  example,  Mrs.  Lirriper’s  de-  i 
scription  of  the  poor  gentleman,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  in  her  lodgings,  carried  out  in  a 
chair,  “  similar  to  Guy  Fawkes,”  or  the  descrip-  ' 
tion  of  Captain  Bunsby’s  eyes,  “  one  movable  i 
and  one  stationary,  on  the  principle  of  some 
lighthouses”  —  our  great  novelist  has  never  ! 
been  approached.  “  'I'hus,”  it  has  been  trulj'  ‘ 
said,  “  he  makes  human  nature  and  its  sur-  ! 
roundings  speak  to  us ;  and  thus  the  richness 
of  life  is  multiplied  to  us  infinitely,  so  long  as 
wc  are  enabled  to  view  it  with  his  eyes.” 

It  was  perhaps  partly  owitig  to  Mr.  Dickens’s 
sense  that  his  mission  in  life  was  to  be  an 
“  entertainer,”  that  from  the  outset  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  career  he  exhibited  so  strong  a  fellow-feel¬ 
ing  with  entertainers  of  all  kinds ;  and  these 
few  rough  notes  of  his  own  theatrical  ,relaxa- 
tions  may  be  of  interest  if  onlj'  as  illustrating 
one  undoubted  characteristic  of  his  genius. 
His  love  of  the  stage,  and  his  familiarity  with 
every  aspect  of  it,  are  apparent  in  almost  every¬ 
thing  he  has  written,  from  the  “  Sketches  by 
Boz,”  in  which  he  described  an  evening  at 
Astley’s  (which,  hy  the  way,  may  be  compared, 
by  those  who  like  to  trace  the  growing  power 
and  the  perfecting  touch  of  a  great  artist,  with 
a  description  of  the  same  scene  in  the  “  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  ”),  to  the  casual  mention  in  the 
unfinished  “  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  of  the 
picture  of  “  Signor  Jacksonini  the  clown,  in 
the  act  of  saj'ing  ‘  How  are  you  to-morrow  ?  ’ 
(uiite  as  large  as  life  and  nearly  as  melancholy.” 
'rhe  conventionalities  and  artificialities  of  tho 
stage  afforded  him  constant  material  for  humor¬ 
ous  description,  or  comment.  He  has  written 
nothing  more  genuinely  humorous  and  clever 
than  the  account  of  Mr.  Crummies  and  his 
companj'  at  the  Portsmouth  Theatre.  Who 
can  ever  forget  Mr.  Crummies’s  expres.sion  of 
honest  regret  as  he  recalled  the  first-tr.agedy- 
man,  once  a  member  of  his  company,  who 
“  when  he  played  Othello  used  to  black  him¬ 
self  all  over.  That’s  going  into  a  part  as  if 
you  felt  it.  It  is  n’t  common,  more ’s  tne  pity  ”  ; 
or  the  same  gentleman’s  account  to  Nicholas  of 
his  first  introduction  to  Mrs.  Crummies  :  “  The 
first  time  I  saw  that  admirable  woman,  John¬ 
son,  she  stood  on  her  head  on  the  butt-end  of 
a  spear,  surrounded  by  blazing  fireworks  ”  '* 
But,  although  Mr.  Dickens  constantly  intro¬ 
duced  the  theatre  and  the  theatrical  profession, 
to  laugh  at  their  too  common  absuiditics  and 
their  adherence  to  tradition,  he  believed  in  them 
still.  His  own  genius  was  too  dramatic  for 
him  not  to  have  strong  sympathy  with  dra¬ 
matic  representations,  if  at  the  same  time  his 
close  ob^rvation  of  human  nature,  and  his 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  forced  him  to  see 
how  little  illusive  stage  illusion  commonly  i.s. 
There  is  no  theme  on  which  he  appears  to  love 
more  to  dwell.  “  The  Uncommercial  'rravel- 
ler,”  and  the  miscellaneous  papers  which  he 
contributed  to  his  periodical  Household  Words, 
arc  full  of  exquisite  instances  iu  point.  He  can¬ 
not  mention  Dullburough  as  “his  boyhood’s 
home  ”  without  remembering  that  he  feels 
“like  a  tenor  in  an  English  opera  when  he 
does  so.”  He  cannot  puss  the  Dullborough 
Theatre  without  calling  to  mind  that  there  he 
had  first  seen  “  the  funny  countryman,  but 
countryman  of  noble  principles,  in  a  flowered 
waistcoat,  crunch  ii))  his  little  hat  and  throw  it 
on  the  ground,  and  jmll  off  his  coat,  saying, 

‘  Dom  thee.  Squire,  coom  on  with  thy  fistes, 
then  !  ’  At  which  the  lovely  young  woman  who 
kept  company  with  him  (and  who  went  out 
gleaning  in  a  narrow  white  iinislin  apron  with 
five  beautiful  bars  of  five  different  colored  rib¬ 
bons  across  it)  was  so  frightened  for  his  sake 
that  she  fainted  away.”  And  every  one  has 
noted,  in  reading  that  uncomfortable  and  rather 
dreary  story  “Hard  Times,”  that  the  port  which 
tho  author  himself  really  enjoyed  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  interests  of  the  poor  horse-riding 
people,  —  Mr.  Sleary,  Sissy  Jupe,  and  Master 
Kicmerminstcr.  Mr.  Gradgrind’s  method  of 
gauging  all  human  nature  by  statistics  is  a 
trific  caricatured,  and  the  boasts  of  Mr.  Boun- 
derby  a  thought  conventional ;  but  poor  old 
asthmatic  Mr.  Slcary’s  account  of  his  new 
scene  in  the  circle,  as  he  imparts  it  to  Sissy 
Jupe,  reveals  at  ouce  where  the  humorist  was 
really  strong  and  rejoiced  in  his  strength  :  “  If 
you  wath  to  thee  our  Children  in  the  Wood, 
with  their  father  and  mother  both  u-dying,  on  a 
horthe  —  their  uncle  a  receiving  them  atli  hith 
wardth,  upon  a  horthe — thcmthelvth  both  a- 
goin’  a  blackberryin’  on  a  horthe — and  the 
robinth  a  cornin’  in  to  cover  ’em  with  leavth, 
upon  a  horthe  —  you’d  thay  it  wath  the  coro- 
pjetetht  thing  ever  yon  thet  your  eycth  on  !  ” 
Dickens  was  drawn  towards  all  that  multifa¬ 
rious  class  who  live  by  affording  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  innocent  amusement.  It  was  his 
favorite  doctrine  that  people  must  be  amused  — 
that  they  needed  it ;  and  no  form  of  phnrisaical 
propriety  was  more  irritating  to  him  than  that 
which  advocated  the  mechanics’  institute  or  the 
lecture-hall  as  the  only  legitimate  relief  to  the 
working  man’s  hours  of  labor. 

The  success  of  “  The  Lighthonse,”  performed 
at  Tavistock  House  in  the  January  of  18.^6,  and 
subsequently  repeated  at  Campden  House,  Ken¬ 


sington,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Consumption 
Hospital  at  Bournemouth,  induced  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  to  try  his  dramatic  fortune  once  more, 
and  the  result  was  the  drama  of  “  The  Frozen 
Deep,”  with  an  excellent  part  for  Mr.  Dickens, 
and  opportunity  for  charming  scenic  effects  by 
Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mr.  Telbin.  The  plot  was 
of  the  slightest.  A  young  naval  officer,  Richard 
Wardour,  is  in  love,  and  is  aware  that  he  has 
a  rival  in  the  lady’s  affections,  though  be  does 
not  know  that  rival’s  name.  His  ship  is  ordered 
to  take  part  in  an  expedition  to  the  polar 
regions,  and,  as  we.  remember,  the  moody  and 
unhappy  young  officer,  while  chopping  down 
for  firewood  some  part  of  what  had  composed 
the  sleeping  compartment  of  a  wooden  hut,  dis¬ 
covers  from  a  name  carved  upon  the  timbers 
that  his  hated  rival  is  with  him  taking  part  in 
the  expedition.  His  resolve  to  compass  the 
other’s  death  gradually  gives  place  to  a  better 
spirit,  and  the  drama  ends  with  his  saving  his 
rival  from  starvation  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life, 
himself  living  just  long  enough  to  bestow  his 
dying  blessing  on  the  lovers  ;  the  ladies  whose 
brothers  and  lovers  were  on  the  expedition  hav- 
:  ing  joined  them  in  Newfoundland.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Richard  Wardour  afforded  the  actor 
;  opportunity  for  a  fine  display  of  mental  struggle 
and  a  gradual  transition  from  moodiness  to  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  and  finally,  under  the  pressure  of  suf¬ 
fering,  to  penitence  and  resignation,  and  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Mr.  Dickens  with  consummate  skill. 

The  production  of  “  The  Frozen  Deep”  ha.s 
a  literary  interest  for  the  reader  of  Dickens,  as 
'  marking  the  date  of  a  distinct  advance  in  his 
i  career  as  an  artist.  It  was  daring  the  perform- 
'  ance  of  this  play  with  his  children  and  friends, 
he  tells  us  in  the  preface  of  his  “  Talc  of  Two 
I  Cities,”  that  the  plot  of  that  story  took  shape 
in  his  imagination.  He  docs  not  confide  to  us 
what  was  the  precise  connection  between  the 
two  events.  But  the  critical  reader  will  have 
I  noticed  that  then,  and  fhmi  that  time  onwards, 
i  the  novelist  discovered  a  manifest  solicitude  and 
I  art  in  the  construction  of  his  plots  which  he  had 
i  not  evinced  up  to  that  time.  In  his  earlier 
•  works  there  is  little  or  no  constructive  abilitj*. 
j  “  Pickwick  ”  was  merelv  a  scries  of  scenes  from 
'  London  and  country  iffe  more  or  less  loosely 
'  strung  together.  “  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  was  in 
;  this  respect  little  different.  In  “  Coppcrfield  ” 
there  is  more  attention  to  this  specially  dramatic 
i  faculty,  but  even  in  that  novel  the  special  skill 
of  the  constructor  is  exhibit  cd  rather  in  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  story  than  in  the  narrative  as  a 
.  whole.  But  from  and  after  the  “  Talc  of 
I  Two  Cities,”  Mr.  Dickens  manifests  a  dili 
gent  pursuit  of  that  art  of  framing  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  plot  which  there  can  be  little 
I  doubt  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  his  inti- 
I  mate  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  In 
this  special  art  Mr.  Collins  has  long  held  high 
rank  among  living  novelists.  He  is  indeed,  we 
think,  open  to  the  charge  of  sacrificing  too 
much  to  the  composition  of  riddles,  which,  like 
I  tiddles  of  another  kind,  lose  much  of  their  in- 
'  terest  when  once  they  have  been  solved.  And 
.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Mr.  Dickens 
■  was  aiming  at  one  special  excellence  of  Mr. 
Collins,  the  latter  was  assimilating  his  style,  in 
some  other  respects,  to  that  of  his  brother-nov- 
:  elist.  Each,  of  late  years,  seemed  to  be  desir- 
'  ous  of  the  special  dramatic  faculty  which  the 
other  possessed.  Mr.  Dickens’s  plots,  Mr.  Col- 
;  line’s  characters  and  dialogues,  core  more  and 
.  more  clearly  marked  the  traces  of  the  model  on 
!  which  they  were  respectively  based.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  that  another  consideration  was  in¬ 
fluencing  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  genius, 

.  He  may  have  half  suspected  that  the  peculiar 
'  freshness  of  his  earlier  style  was  no  longer  at 
his  command,  and  he  may  have  been  desirous  of 
breaking  fresh  ground  and  caldvating  a  fiicnlty 
;  too  long  neglected.  As  wc  have  said,  we  believe 
'  that  his  genius  was  largely  dramatic,  and  that  it 
was  the  overpowering  fertility  of  his  humor  as  a 
,  descriptive  writer  which  led  liim  at  the  outset  of 
his  literary  career  to  prose  fiction  os  the  freest 
outcome  of  his  genius.  However  that  may  be, 

I  be  loved  the  drama  and  things  dsamatic ;  and 
notwithstanding  what  might  be  inferred  frona 
'  the  lecture  which  NicholM  administers  to  the^ 
literary  gentleman  in  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,”  he 
I  evidently  loved  to  see  his  own  storie.s  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  shape,  when  the  adaptation  was  made  in  ac- 
I  cordance  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  origi¬ 
nator.  Most  of  his  earlier  works  were  drama¬ 
tized,  and  enjoyed  a  success  attributable  not  less 
to  the  admirable  acting  which  thejr  called  forth 
than  to  the  fame  of  the  characters  in  their  origi- 
’  nal  setting.  His  Christmas  Stories  proved  most 
successful  in  their  dramatic  shape,  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  that  he  had  not  in  view  those 
;  admirable  comedians,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Keeley,  when 
I  he  drew  the  charming  characters  of  Britain  and 
j  Clemency  Newcome.  His  “  Tale  of  Twe  Cit- 
I  ies”  (which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
has  somewhere  publicly  r^erred  to  as  the  finest 
of  his  friend’s  fictions  iu  point  of  construction) 

I  was  arranged  under  his  own  supervision  for  the 
!  stage,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  growing 
'  pleasure  in  seeing  his  works  reproduced  in  this 
I  shape,  for  “  Little  Em’ly,”  tho  last  arrangement 
;  of  “  David  Copperfidd,'’  was  produced  with  at 
least  his  sanction  and  approval ;  and  at  the 
;  present  date  a  version  of  the  “  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,”  under  the  title  of  “  Nell,”  is  announced 
'  for  immediate  production,  as  having  been  rimi- 
j  larly  approved  bv  himself  shortly  before  his  la- 
1  mented  death,  tn  the  present  state  of  the  stage 
!  wo  may  well  bo  thankful  for  pieces  so  whole- 
I  some  in  interest,  so  pure  in  moral,  so  abounding 
I  in  unforced  humor,  as  his  best  stories  are  adapt- 
'■  ed  to  provide. 
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